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For the Woman’s Journal. 


IRONING SHIRTS. 
BY FRANCES D. GAGE. 
“Troning my husband’s shirts,” said she, 
With a motion of easy grace, 
As over the linen the metal flew, 
While the love-light swept her face. 


Little she thought how those simple words 
Stirred within me the loves of old, 

How the pain shot through me to think of them 
So long in their graves so cold. 


That bosom so white, that earnest care 
That never a crease or seam 

Should mar the linen to her so fair, 
Was to me like an old-time dream. 


Ah! many’s the time in days gone by, 
As with weary hands I strove, 

I have wished there were not so many to call 
For a wife’s or mother’s love. 


And often I said, as the sun sank low, 
“Oh, I’m glad my work is done; 

So many, 80 many!” Alas, poor hands, 
‘They have now not even one. 


Ah, wives, be patient, and, mothers, be strong, 
For the toil that comes to-day ; 

*Tis easier far for the heart to bear 
Than to have them far away! 

+o --- = 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE VIRTUES. 


When the civil war broke out. Governor 
John A. Andrew found himself suddenly 
called upon to organize a large number of 
regiments of soldiers and to select for each 
regiment thirty-seven commissioned ofti- 
cers. This last was a very serious under- 
taking, for a man who was utterly inex- 
perienced in that sort of selection, and who 
was himself a civilian of civilians. He 
told me more than onee that he found 
great guidance in a saying of Emerson's 
that everything should do after its own 
kind, whether it be a milch-cow or a ratt'e- 
snake. As he interpreted this, he must 
select his oflicers solely with a view to 
their probable military efficiency. A man 
might be a good son or brother, and yet 
not have the qualities for an officer; and 
on the other hand a man might have shown 
serious faults in civil life and yet have the 
making of a first-class soldier. Upon this 
system Governor Andrew endeavored to 
act, and though he was an impulsive 
man and not always consistent, he made 
exceedingly good selections, on the whole. 

The principle he recognized was one 
which we all recognize in emergencies. If 
a shipwrecked mother, like Margaret Ful- 
ler Ossoli, had to entrust her child to a 
sailor, she would choose that man whom 
she believed to be bravest and most faith- 
ful for that particular duty ; and if she was 
told that that same man, when on shore, 
was vicious and profligate, it would make 
no difference. What she needed of him, at 
Sea, would be the virtues of a sailor, and 
if the same man had the vices of a sailor 
also—as, in the inconsistency of human 
hature, is perfectly supposab'e—this would 
hot deter her. But put her on shore and 
let her be selecting a teacher or guardian 
for that child, the case would be very dif- 
ferent. ‘The sailor-virtues of courage and 
self-devotion would not then be what she 
most needed; but another class of virtues 
Would come uppermost. Of course, it 
Would be very desirable to combine all 
these virtues in every person, but since 
this is sometimes impossible, we often 
have to choose between two different types 
of character, each defective. ‘This celec- 
tion has to be determined, mainly, by the 
particular service we need. We must con- 


sider what it is that we chiefly want of a 
man; and whether he has the qualities we 
heed for that particular place; whether the 





place be that of the head of an army or of 
a Sunday school. 

Now I am perfectly willing to admit 
that the Presidency of the United States is 
a position which demands both the public 
and private virtues. ‘The occupant of the 
White House should set a good example to 
the whole nation, by his persons] habits; 
and this not merely th ough the pressure 
of public opinion but as a matter of prin- 
ciple. The chances are that he will do 
this, simply from the glare of publicity in 
which he lives; but he should do it from 
inclination. ‘It is even desirable if possi- 
ble that he should never have sinned in his 
life. never tasted whiskey, never had an 
unchaste thought, never sworn an oath. 
But after all, when it comes to being the 
ruler of a great nation, these virtues, how- 
ever important. ure secondary, not prima- 
ry. ‘To be absolutely honest in public of- 
fice; to have the courage to act as one 
thinks right; these are the primary virtues. 
Tuese are the virtues on which nations 
rest; it is upon these that our republic is 
founded. 
Hamilton and Jefferson, whatever their 
private delinquencies, were impregnable 
in public virtue. ‘lo come to our own day, 
the fact that Abraham Lincoln told inde- 
cent stories with the reli-h of « frontier 
lawyer did not prevent him from being 
the pilot for our storm. 

I am not undervaluing any cass of vir- 
tues, only showing that when we have to 
choose, there is a gradation, acvording to 
the duty to be done. ‘To have been once 
self-vonvicted of endeavoring to employ 
high office for personal ends is in my opin- 
ion incompatible with public employment 
thenceforward. To have once fallen be- 
fore what may be, under some circum- 
stances. one of the strongest of human 
temptations, does not necessarily so dis- 
qualify a man. This in reference to the 
presidential office. Were the question in 
regard to the superintendency of a girls’ 
school, my reasoning would be just the 
other way. ‘There the question of chastity 
would rank first and all else would be see- 
ondary. But the one thing now needful in 
the presidential chair is a man who will 
have the courage to be absolutely honest 
and to break up the spoils system. If the 
unchaste men can manifest the public vir- 
tue to do this, and the chaste men cannot, 
it would seem a very crushing argument 
against chastity. I do not accept the al- 
ternative, any more than I believe Grover 


Cleveland to be habitually unchaste. But 
to this subject I shall recur again. 
7. W.m. 


oo —_— 


THE MORAL ISSUE. 


There is no doubt that supposed avail- 
ability was the sole reason that controlled 
the Democrats in passing by such men as 
Messrs. Bayard, ‘Thurman, Randall, and 
others of like stamp, and nominating Gov- 
ernor Cleveland as their candidate for 
President. Their theory was that he would 
run best, and be surest to carry the great 
State of New York, and, especially, that 
he would bring to the party a large acces- 
sion of Republican votes. This theory at 
the time looked plausible. Weare not sur- 
prised that the Democrats adopted it, and 
put forward Mr. Cleveland as a political 
reformer, hoping, by the ery of reform, to 
get possession of the Government. 

It turns out, however, even before the 
active work of the canvass has fairly be- 
gun, that, as to a most vital question of 
personal morals, the private character of 
this so-called reform candidate has been 
one of such rottenness as justly to destroy 
all claim in his behalf to the confidence and 
respect of the American people. Whether 
the members of the Democratic Convention 
were acquainted with the facts in his pri- 
vate life, when they nominated him, we 
do not know; but, for their sake we would 
assume that, if they had known them, Mr. 
Cleveland would not have been the candi- 
date of the Democratic party. ‘To nominate 
such a inan with this knowledge, would 
imply a most astounding lack of common 
sense and an equal lack of moral and politi- 
sal integrity. 

Certain it is that the independent Repub- 
licans, who ignorantly indorsed Mr. Cleve- 
land, and publicly declared their purpose 
to support him, did not know the man as 
the record of his private life has revealed 
him to be, and which record, by God’s 
lightning voice, has been sent with a flash 
to every village and hamlet of the nation, 
and thence to the very ends of the earth. 
These Republicans cannot, in view of what 
they now know, give him their support, 
without the grossest self-stultification, and, 
indeed, without justly exposing themselves 
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to the charge of gross and senseless hypoc- 
risy. The simple and plain truth is that 
the admitted offence of Mr. Cleveland 
touches upon a domain of family and 
public morals so vitally dangerous to 
the publie good as utterly to disqualify 
him for the office of President, or any 
other office in the gift of the people. This 
is the position The Independent. after a due 
consideration of the facts and our duty to 
God and man, took last week, and means 
sternly to maintain. Any effort to evade 
this conclusion only makes the duty the 
more obvious. 

If it be said that what is true of Mr. 
Cleveland is no more than has often been 
true of other public men, then we reply 
that it is high time that all public men 
should be taught that personal and private 
virtue is not an immaterial question with 
the people of this country. ‘This lesson 
should be so emphasized and proclaimed 
to the world that there will be no mistake 
now or hereafter as to what is meant by it. 

The immoralities of a man’s private life 
are matters which do concern the public, 
when that public with the knowledge of 
these immoralities, is asked to make him 
the Chief Magistrate of a great nation. A 
debauchee, known to be, or. to have been, 
such, is not the man to be elevated to the 
oftice of President of these United States. 
This one fact should be fatal to him. ‘The 
people should not, and, as we believe, will 
not, so disgrace themselves in the sight of 
God and man, and defy the imperative 
mandate of sound morals, as to bestow this 
honor on any such base profligate. What 
is our common Christianity worth, and 
what is our boasted civilization worth, if 
such a black stain in the character of a 
‘andidate for the Presidency is, in the pop- 
ular estimate, to be deemed a matter of no 
special consequence? What a_ strange 
spectacle such a law-breaker, if elected, 
would present in the parlors of the White 
House! What an opportunity it would 
give to Mormon polygamists to sneer and 
laugh there at the efforts of the General 
Government to suppress the monstrous 
abomination in the Territory of Utah! 
What a demoralizing lesson it would be to 
the young men of the country! What a 
barrier to the successful teaching of moral- 
ity from the pulpit or political platform or 
in the halls of Congress! All decent peo- 
ple, not to say Christian people, would 
have to hide their heads with a profound 
sense of shame and disgust. No! No!! the 
majority of the voters of this country will 
not and cannot approve of any such beast- 
ly and heathenish standard of morality. 

Atany rate The Independent will do all 
in its power to prevent the election of Gov- 
ernor Cleveland, not from passion or any 
personal animosity to the man, but solely 
in the interest of sound morals, especially 
those of the family. Whoever else may be 
elected or defeated, let Governor Cleve- 
land, with the knowledge the publie now 
have of his private character, have the 
mark of Cain put upon him as the fitting 
end of his public career. We eall upon the 
religious press, of the nation and also the 
Christian pulpit, to speak out in bold and 
emphatic language against his election. 
The issue now isa moral one, and that, 
too, of the gravest character; and this is 
no time for any timid, half-hearted or half 
way utterances. When the religious press 
and the pulpit shall cease to teach and 
preach.good morals, then both will be- 
come alike unworthy of respect or sup- 
port.—N. Y. Independent. 
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LETTER FROM IOWA. 





22, 1884. 


Des MorneEs, IA., AUG. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Some of the members of our House of 
Representatives. who were jubilant over 
their majority of five votes against woman 
suffrage, said, among themseives, **We 
killed that beautifully.” But they will find 
that the question is only postponed. ‘They 
will meet the ghost of the measure they 
thought dead, on every causeway. It will 
go into every nook and corner of this 
Stare with hand uplifted in protest and en- 
treaty, and law-makers will realize that it 
is a ghost that will not down; a measure 
with the spirit of God's justice in it, that 
cannot be buried. So soon as it shall 
be clothed in the habiliments of the living 
powers of the laws of the State, so soon 
shall the State rest from the conflict be- 
tween injustice and equal rights’ —no 
sooner. 

Without delay, the generous offers of 
the press are being utilized as never before. 
Rev. Martha J. Janes, president of the 
eleventh district, is supplying a weekly 
column to thirteen newspapers. Another 
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great encouragement is that we are to have 
Mr. and Mrs. Campbell with us, they hav- 
ing purchased a beautiful suburban home, 
called “The Pines,” on the bluffs east of 
the new capitol. A correspondent of The 
Register writes of Mrs. Campbell's work, 
as follows: 

‘The appointment of Mrs. Campbell as 
State lecturer was ceriainly an inspiration 
of the State Suffrage Association She has 
the courage of her convictions, is wise, 
womanly, convincing and consecrated. and 
commends the ear of the most unwilling 
audierce. Some hing in her appeal forthe 


justice so long withheld from her sex, re- 


minds the listener of that incomparable 
speech of discrowned Hermione to imperi- 
ous Leoutes : *How will it grieve you when 
you shall come to clearer knowledge, that 
you have thus put-lished us! Gentle, my 
lords, you scarce can right us thoroughly 
then, to say you did mistake.’ 

“The cold, glittering spears of ‘Reform 
against Nature’ have left the Angel of the 
Hearth with flowing raiments all un- 
touched, and the peerless glory of her hair 
unshorn. 

“The crooning of lullabies is not yet a 
lost art, nor the children’s hour a forgotten 
tradition. There is a divinity that yet doth 
hedge the tyrant man, and the pillars of 
church and state are still unshaken. With 
all the ardor of strong-mindedness thick 
upon her, a woman’s a woman for a’ that, 
and the heart of man may safely trust her, 
whether she choose as her portions the tel- 
escope or the chisel, the dissecting knife. 
the crochet needle, or the Mississippi 
steamboat. Let the lowa Legislature fear 
not the iast amendment, for the years will 
surely bring the fulfilment of the poet’s 
prophecy : 

‘**Two beside the hearth, 
Two in the tangled business of the world, 
Two in the liberal offices of life.’”’ 


The lowa Suffrage Association will work 
on, with heart and hope, sure of the suc- 
cess of our cause in due time. M. A. W. 

a 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION. 

The next State Convention of the Wom- 
an Suffrage Party of New York will be 
held at the hall of the Young Men's Christ- 
ian Association, Buffalo, Wednesday and 
Thursday, October 8th and 9th next. 

All members of the party, whether dele- 
gates or not, and all friends of the cause 
in this State who do not belong to or sup- 
port any other party, are invited to attend. 

All who see that the supreme political 
issue of the time is the Abolition of the 
Disfranchisement of Woman, and who are 
willing to cast off their old party ties, and 
unite with us in treating this issue as more 
important than anything else now before 
the people, are also invited to attend. 

The prospect of early success is bright. 
Let all come who can, with steadfast and 
hopeful hearts. 

CLEMENCE 8. Lozter, M. D., 
Chairman State Committee, 
HAMILTON WILLCOX, 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, | 
BRONSON MURRAY, 
Susan A. KING, 


Evecutive 
Committee. 


the chairman of the Executive Committee, | 


55 Liberty Street, New York. 
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SUFFRAGE WORK IN WISCONSIN. 





The Mukwonago Woman Suffrage Soci- 
ety met Aug 9, and elected officers for the 
ensuing year, elected delegates to the 
State Suffrage meeting, and then listened 
toa talk on suffrage from Rev. Olympia 
Brown, who spoke with her accustomed en- 
thusiasm. She earnestly urged unity of 
feeling among suffrage workers, and rous- 
ed in her hearers a faith in early success. 
We all hope that this year will prove that 
Wisconsin can do lasting work toward the 
establishment of suffrage. 

For myself, I have been converted to a 
belief in more active warfare. I had al- 
ways said that I would never attend a con- 
vention, caucus or similar meeting for 
nominations, until I should have the right 
to vote at the polls, but hereafter I shall 
attend every such meeting to which I am 
made welcome. 

A delegate to the Prohibition Conven- 
tion, at Pittsburg came home a more ar- 
dent suffragist than ever, if such a thing 
could be possibie with one whose every 
thought on that subject has been for suf- 
frage. He said that the women delegates 
at Pittsburg were so thoroughly in earnest, 
so womanly, so dignified, that their pres- 
ence did a greater work for suffrage than 
thousands of lectures would do. And the 
Wisconsin delegates came home purpos- 
ing to have as many women attend our 
town, county and State Conventions this 
Fall as could be convinced that their pres- 
ence would create suffrage sentiment. 

ALURA COLLINS. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Miss ALICE C. FLETCHER is in New 
York, under surgical treatment for her 
lameness. 

Miss FRANCES WILLARD is speaking in 
Maine in favor of the prohibitory constitu- 
tional amendment. 

GBACEANNA Lewis is the teacher of 
Natural Science at the Foster School, 
Clifton Springs, New York. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON con- 
tributes an able article to the September 
North American Review on ‘The Need of 
Liberal Divorce Laws.” 

Mrs. EMMA Mont McRakg, who is prom- 
inent in Indiana educational work, has an 
excellent lecture, entitled “Beyond the 
School.” 

Miss Hattie E. Turner, the gracious 
hostess and book-keeper of the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL, is taking her vacation by the 
Hudson River. 

DR. JENNIE MCCOWAN gives, instruction 
to a class of eighty-five on physiology and 
hygiene at the Davenport, lowa, Academy 
of Science. 

Mrs. J. LAWRENCE SMITH, of Louis- 
ville, has donated $8,000 to the National 
Academy of Sciences, the income of which 
is to be used for the encouragement of sci- 
entific investigation. 

Mrs. MARGARET W. CAMPBELL has 
made her home in East Des Moines, Iowa, 
at a charming point called ‘The Pines.” 
She is giving the summer to rest from the 
lecture-field. 

Mrs. J. ELLEN FOSTER, in a recent tem- 
perance address in Illinois, speaking of the 
good results of woman's work at the polls 
in Washington ‘Territory, said: ‘*Mothers 
are just as much mothers as before they 
voted, and babies cry in the same key.” 

Rosa BONHEUR keeps her name as much 
as possible out of the Paris newspapers, 
and lives quietly and happily on her estate 
near Fontainebleau. When she consents 
to see visitors, she puts on, with pride, the 
dress upon which the Empress Eugenie, 
with her own hands, pinned the decoration 
of the Legion of Honor. 

Mrs. A. M. HAYWARD» is the inventor 
of un adjustable soap-holder for bath-tubs 
and pails. which meets a long felt want 
of some means to prevent the soap from 
being left to soak and melt away in the 
water. It is light, cheap, and very useful. 
It is for sale, wholesale and retail, by the 
inventor, at 21 Baldwin Street, Charles- 
town, Mass. 

Mrs. PoLk, who is living in Tennessee, 
Mrs. TYLER, who is at Richmond, Va., 
and Mrs. GARFIELD, who lives at Mentor, 
O., three presidents’ widows, are among 
the U.S. pensioners. Each receives $5,000 
a year, according to act of Congress. 
Mrs. LINCOLN got $4,000 a year from 1870 


| to 1882, when the amount was increased to 
Communications should be addressed to | 





85,000. President Taylor’s daughter also 
gets a pension of $50 a month, given be- 
cause of his service in the Mexican war. 

JENNY LIND, the renowned singer, is 
spending the autumn of her days in a 
charming home which she purchased last 
year at Wind’s Yoint, Eng. It isa roman- 
tic spot, and looks upon the scene of the 
Yewksbury fight, Gloucester, Cheltenham, 
Shakspeare’s Avon, the beacon tower that 
gave forth its lurid light to tell the anx- 
ious Parliament in London that Charles 
had been defeated in the fight at Edgehill, 
and other points of historic interest. It is 
one of the most notable homes in England. 

Mrs. CAROLINE BROOKS, whose sculp- 
tured figures in butter attracted so much 
attention, has produced an admirable com- 
panion study to her **Marchioness,” from 
Dickens, in Jenny Wren, the doll’s dress- 
maker, borrowed from ‘Our Mutual 
Friend.” Mrs. Brooks is at work upon a bust 
of ‘Thurlow Weed, which promises to be one 
of her most successful efforts. She made 
a study some time ago of George Eliot, 
from a photograph, which was instantly 
recognized as a striking likeness by Mr. 
Henry Irving, when he accidentally saw it 
in the house of a friend. 

Miss KATE SANBORN, who is making a 
large and brilliant collection of “The Wit 
and Humor of American Women,” desires 
that any who have been guilty of trying 
to be funny, or have done any work “in a 
humorous way,” would kindly send some- 
thing for the volume to her address, at 
Hanover, N. H. She fears that from igno- 
rance she may lose some bright specimens 
of this line of authorship. She will also 
be extremely grateful for epigrams, rep- 
artees, and even puns, if good (or bad) 
enough, as reported by admiring friends. 
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THE MOUNTAINS OF CAROLINA. 


PIGEON River VALLEY, N. C., } 
AUG, 23, 1884. j 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The much-needed summer vacation is 
drawing near its end, and the time approach- 
es when we shall go down to the “lower 
world” and take up the chain of daily du- 
ties that await our efforts. But, even there, 
we shall have in memory the feast of spirit 
gathered amid these mountain tops. New 
England, with her Mts. Washington and 
Webster, and her rocky beds of granite, 
must give way before the numberless peaks 
and endless chains that rise up here and 
wind about, and speak in voiceless lan- 
guage of the glory and beauty and grand- 
eur of the mountains of North Carolina. 

Four years since, we rode on horseback 
from Hendersonville to Aiken, S. C., about 
200 miles. ‘The first two days, our eyes 
feasted on the exquisite coloring of foliage, 
as we wound up and down the mountain 
sides, taking in Cwsar’s Head, and other 
places of note. This time we went by a 
different route, travelling 200 miles in a 
new Watertown wagon, with good horses. 
Leaving Hendersonville Aug. 8, we pass- 
ed into the French Broad valley, following 
the river through deep ravines, dining on 
the shady banks, where there was only 
room for the road between it and the great 
wall of the rocks and foliage which tower- 
ed up a thousand feet above us. Before 
reaching there, I saw corn growing on such 
almost perpendicular hills that it was easy 

to believe the story of the man who fell 
out of his own field and broke his leg. 

Thirty-five miles brought us to the Val- 
ley House, a station on the railroad from 
Asheville to Pigeon River. The night was 
spent there, and the next day we drove 
through Homony Gap, where the railroad 
and carriage-way constantly cross each 
other. At one place, a person walking on 
the track can look down the chimney of a 
house on the road. But the grandeur of 
the scene increases, and, at the top of a 
hill we are brought to a lovely and pict- 
uresque view of the valley of the Pigeon 
River, changed from the Indian name of 
Mahyah. Our trunks had been left be- 
hind, having misbehaved on the day we 
started. ‘They were in a wagon following 
us, when one of the ladies exclaimed,— 
‘Oh, look at the trunks!” ‘Those who were 
quick enough, saw them and the wagon 
leaving the horse and going backward 
down the hill, and turn off the road into a 
fence. Both traces had broken, but the 
driver held on to the reins. A few rods 
further on.such a mishap would have taken 
them over a deep precipice. ‘This was our 
only accident, except a little excitement 
one day, while taking our picnic dinner. 
One horse, having finished his meal, grazed 
awhile and then started for his native home 
in Tennessee. But he was soon captured. 

This valley is one of the most beautiful 
we have seen, with its East and West 
Forks, its fine farms and homelike farm- 
houses. The rich green corn attests the 
fertility of the soil. There were heavily 
laden peach and apple trees; some fruit 
from the latter being taken to the Centen- 
nial. By noon we were at the beautiful 
little town of Waynesville, county seat of 
Haywood, named for ‘Mad Anthony 
Wayne.” It is on a hill, and looks into 
narrow valleys, beyond which mountains 
rise in every direction. Here are the White 
Sulphur Springs, said to be the most ele- 
vated of the kind in the world, being 2,716 
feet high. As we passed on, the scenery 
became still more wild and grand. The 
roads in many places were excellent; hard 
and free from stones for miles. Then we 
would climb « mountain side, one or two 
of us often walking. By following the In- 
dian trails straight up through the woods, 
we met the team at the top, as it had to 
wind back and forth with such short turns 
that, as E. said, they were not horse-shoe, 
but hair-pin curves. At places, the road 
was so rugged and rocky that the horses 
had to pick places for their feet. Our brake 
was in constant use, and, to lighten the 
load the driver often walked, trusting his 
horses and the reins to Mr. R.’s hand. Only 
a skilful driver could have gone over in 
safety. Ascending these heights gave us 
continual views of beautiful, narrow val- 
leys extending in various directions, with 
peak after peak rising in solemn grandeur, 
until the upper and lower world seemed to 
meet and mingle in one. Towards even- 
ing we were crossing the Balsam, and no 
pen can do the scene justice, for what our 
eyes beheld no others can see just the same. 
The perfection of this sunset-view lay in 
the combination of earth and sky, or heav- 
en, as it felt to us. We were 5,000 feet 
high; the canopy which touched the near 
mountain peaks, in the circle of our vision. 
was so flecked with brilliant clouds that 
one could easily think they were the rai- 
ment of angels and archangels, floating to 
the entrance gates to meet and welcome the 
king of day,—the sunshine of earth called 
out of night at His command. Then 


“Night drew her sable curtain round her, 
And pinned it with a star.” 


This made us realize that we were of the 
earth earthy, and must seek shelter for 





We rejoiced to see a 
light, as we descended a steep hill. Here 
was a long, low house, with three doors 
opening from the porch; back of it was a 
steep declivity to stream and spring. ‘The 
dwellings are often several miles apart. 
We asked to be takenin. ‘The man con- 
sulted his wife, who thought they could 
not take us, as company had come and “the 
had his wheat in there.” We persuaded ; 
she consented, then prepared the supper. 
The boiled beans, in pods, as common here 
as baked ones are to a Bostonian, were al- 
ready cooked, but coffee and soda biscuits 
were made. We never found bread. These, 
with apple sauce and buttermilk, were 
eaten by the light of a rag burning in a 
saucer of grease. 

The “company” proved to be the mother 
of our host, who had come four miles that 
afternoon on the same horse with her 
granddaughter, and, though ninety-eight 
years of age, was quite able to interest us 
about “told times.”” Our apartment con- 
tained four good beds, a spinning-wheel, 
and two tables, on which were fifty-one 
comfortables and woven counterpanes of 
various patterns and colors, all made by 
our hostess. In the centre of the floor 
was a cone of newly-threshed wheat, on 
which was placed a small tin kerosene 
lamp minus achimuey, and not lighting up 
any better than the rag. Amid much mer- 
riment we prepared for the night, laughing 
at the remark of the one who put out the 
light, on the necessity of “steering to the 
right corner.” We were all thankful for 
such good accommodations, and willingly 
paid the four dollars and a half for enter- 
tuinment of ourselves and horses. 

By 9 o'clock next morning we reached 
Webster, the county seat of Jackson, an- 
other small village whose light cannot be 
hid under a bushel, being so situated it can 
see and be seen from all directions We 
met here some men interested in copper 
mines eight miles distant, from which they 
showed us several specimens. By noon we 
reached a log cabin, where an aged cripple 
thought they ‘‘mought give us dinner only 
his wife was away.” We were hungry, 
and no other house for miles, so we went 
to the spring where she was washing, and 
again coaxed for a meal, which was cook- 
ed cheerfully when she found that one of 
our gentlemen would cut the wood, after 
he and sister E. had gathered ‘roasting 
ears” from the corn-field close by. We 
preferred fresh vegetables and eggs to a 
chicken killed after our arrival. All cook- 
ing was done in the open fire-place, and 
the soda biscuit was baked in a ‘*bake- 
oven.” ‘This is an iron pot on three legs, 
with a lid two or three inches below the 
top, on which hut coals are piled. Our 
good appetites made us relish these hum- 
ble meals, even when two of the party had 
to ‘‘sit-at-table’ on their knees, as the 
chairs were limited. Frequently our luneh- 
basket, knives and forks and empty jelly- 
glasses would be brought into use, espec- 
ially after we heard a bride whisper to her 
husband, ‘tI cannot take them; we only 
have five knives and plates.” 

Everywhere the embarrassment of the 
women was manifested by the words :—‘"I 
‘an't give you what you are used to. We 
be poor folks.” But the artist in our par- 
ty was equally good in helping boil corn, 
or in teaching how to stew the chicken 
with cream gravy, or to poach eggs, in- 
stead of frying both in the fat of the bacon, 
as was their custom. Suggestions and help 
were kindly received, and the goodness of 
heart found everywhere among them was 
a lesson for cultivated society. The two 
or three dollars was clear profit, and com- 
pensated them for their trouble. Our ex 
periences in the homes seemed to take us 
back a century to the times of our own an- 
eestors, but all about this mountain region 
one finds traits of character, strong and 
noble virtues, which are a rich legacy for 
future generations. There is much more 
material out of which a strong nation can 
be built, than one finds in the low flat lands 
of the South. The strength of character 
has not been concentrated in self-love and 
hatred of the North, so that railroads and 
education will develop it into a benefit to 
State and people. 

The salvation of South Carolina will 
come through the ‘‘up country,” aithough 
the “low country” has, for generations, 
prided itself on great superiority. ‘The 
boasting spirit is so fostered and encour- 
aged by individuals and the press, that the 
community sleeps on its past, while the 
higher lands, and those born and reared 
among the hills and in the shadow of great 
mountains, are quietly laying foundations 
upon which will rest the future prosperity 
of the State. 

In a six-days’ ride on horseback, mostly 
through South Carolina. it was proven to 
my mind that the cause of the Rebellion 
was in the ‘cook pot.” Such food, lived 
on generation after generation, muss pro- 
duce diseases of the spleen, or some other 
organ whose function is little known, and 
this people became willing to fight for 
Slavery, when history shows all other re- 


our material bodies. 





bellions for Liberty. Not once in 200 miles 
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did we find raised bread. Hot *biscuits” 
with dough inside flecked yellow with so- 
da, butter badly worked, coffee muddy, 
and all meats and eggs fried in grease. On 
the same table would be pound-cake and 
a variety of rich preserves, with old china 
and family silver. Children ate but little, 
because permitted to go to the closet and 
“get u bite” at any hour their fancy dic- 
tated. The immoderate use of tobacco, by 
fathers and mothers who ‘dip and smoke,” 
is one of the sins ‘visited on the children.” 
In the best houses, in city as well as coun- 
try, the signs of “dipping” are seen. A 
little stick, fringed out, is put in the snuff, 
and then kept in the mouth, the other end 
protruding from one corner. ‘These sticks 
are passed to a friend, as men do a pipe. 
The effect is stunted growth, feeble brains, 
and old, old faces on little children. There 
is one promising sign. Haywood and sey- 
eral other counties have voted **no license,” 
and it is a pleasure to go through the small 
towns without seeing **Bar” or **Saloon,” 
which everywhere are sign-posts to misery 
and degradation. Noticing the apparent 
emptiness of the jails, inquiry brought out 
the above facts. 

Our farthest point west was Franklin, 
the county seat of Macon, another beauti- 
ful place for building up a town and sum- 
mer resort, 2000 feet above the home of 
mosquitoes and hot nights. We had cross- 
ed the lower range, enjoying every new 
view as we wound round, and up and 
across the ridges that reached from peak 
to peak, often 5000 feet above the sea, yet 
covered with many kinds of large forest 
trees. Just before reaching the town, we 
crossed the ‘Tennessee on a long bridge, 
and in the level meadow on one side saw a 
large Indian mound, which has a cireular 
base, slopes up at an angle of 40 degrees, 
is level on top, and about 50 feet high. The 
earth thus thrown up is entirely different 
in character from the red soil around it 
and in the bottom lands each side of the 
river. ‘Chese mounds are found in other 
places along the banks, and it is the opin- 
ion of archwologists that they were made 
by a pre-historic race who existed before 
the Indians of America. Some curious im- 
plements and various relics have been 
found in this one, but the partial opening 
was re-filled by the present owner, who 
has had it two years, and raises on it a 
crop of corn or wheat. In time, constant 
plowing will reduce it greatly. ‘The open- 
ing of such a mound would cost several 
hundred dollars, and farmers are not able 
to undertake it. Since then we have met 
a party who are collecting facts, and have 
spent quite large sums in opening smaller 
ones, and in photographing the positions 
in which bones, skulls, and other articles 
are found. 

We had now reached Nantahala, or ‘‘the 
valley of the noonday sun.’ For the little 
town is ina basin of mountain peaks, be- 
hind which early sunrise and late sunset 
are always hidden. The natives are get- 
ting used to the ‘‘rock-hunters,” as they 
all mineralogists and those looking after 
the mining interests of the section. We 
drove out four and a half miles north-west 
to the mica mines of Mr. Bowers, the most 
productive known. ‘The gentlemanly fore- 
man, Mr. Foster, gave us each a lighted 
candle, and we entered the low arch and 
kept on the single board in the middle of 
the narrow railway for about 450 feet, to 
where the miners, with their untanned 
faces and strong arms, were giving sturdy 
blows. drilling in the hard rock. ‘Those 
learned in the art know how and where to 
trace a vein of mica, and though it *dips,” 
they drill and blast accordingly. This 
varying from a straight course makes it 
necessary to have one opening above an- 
other, so there are several on the side of the 
mountain. We were about 150 feet below 
the surface, and after getting in 400 feet, 
were pulled up four or five feet over the 
quartz, and then went along another chan- 
nel, at the end of which other workmen 
were busy ata vein that looked like the 
end of a large log, with a face 12x14 inch- 
es. ‘This mass showed plainly its hexago- 
nal form. ‘The mica is imbedded in feld- 
spar, on each side is a layer of quartz, then 
another layer of feldspar containing the 
mica. ‘The vein averages from four to six 
feet. and on both sides is a wall of granite. 
This was a very rich vein; these large 
pieces were solid mica with thousands of 
layers, transparent as glass when separat- 
ed, and worth from three to ten dollars a 
pound. After being trimmed it is hauled 
in wagons to the nearest station, Walhalla, 
a distance of 45 miles. With about twen- 
ty men employed, this mine nets two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a week. Our visit 
to the Corundumn mines and other places, 

m ust be left for another letter. 
MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 
susie 
SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN MICHIGAN. 


School suffrage for women in Michigan 
has its ordeal, as it has in other States. At 
the last school electionin a small village, 
only five women were present. ‘Some 
were afraid of being laughed at, some were 
forbidden by their husbands, others prom- 


ised but were absent, and others did not 
eare to go. ‘'wo members of the Board 
were to be re-elected. One, the chairman, 
was a saloon-keeper, the other was often 
seriously intoxicated. The chairman was 
nominated for re election, and a temper- 
ance man against him. When the women 
went up to vote, the moderator—a lawyer 
—challenged one vote for the reason that 
the lady’s husband was present and would 
vote. She replied that she ‘was a mother 
of children of school age.” He said that 
the law only applied to widows or other 
women who were heads of families. On 
this they began to fumble over the law- 
book, but failed to find it. A woman who 
was present, and who knew the text of the 
law, quoted it, whereupon the candidate 
for chairman of the Board arose and said, 
ina lofty manner: *“These persons have 
come to vote against me personally. Let 
them vote. I do not care. The next can- 
didate can do as he chooses.”” So the Jady 
putin her vote. As there were only six 
men there of the better class (the remain- 
der, about twenty-five, being men unable 
to read, who evidently went to vote as di- 
rected, and then to be invited to the saloon 
alterward, as they were), the woman who 
had been nominated was not elected. The 
result at this school meeting is that re- 
spectable citizens, both men and women, 
now regret their absence, and another year 
will show a gain. M. L. D. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
Tue Arr or Fiction. A lecture delivered at 
the Royal Institution, April 25, 1884, by Wal- 
ter Besant. Boston: Cupples, Upham & Co. 
1884. Paper. 


This lecture considers Fiction as one of 
the fine arts, and lays down three propo- 
sitions : 

1. That Fiction is an art, the sister 
equal of Painting, Sculpture, Music, 
Poetry. 

2. That like these, it is governed by gen- 
eral laws. 

3. That like these, no laws or rules can 
teach it to those not already endowed with 
the necessary gifts. 

These points are made the basis of an in- 
teresting and suggestive criticism, which 
will be read with pleasure and profit. both 
by the small class who possess the creative 
gifts and by the much larger class who ap- 
preciate and enjoy works of fiction. 

H. B. B. 


Ten Days IN THE JuNGLE. By J. E.L. Bos- 
ton: Cupples, Upham & Co. 1885. 


This little book of a hundred pages is : 
lively record of a ten days’ journey in the 
interior of the Malayan Peninsula, by : 
young American lady, in the winter of 1883. 
North of Singapore is the province of 
Perak, an independent state with an Eng- 
lish Resident who controls it. Sinve 1860, 
a discovery of tin mines has attracted many 
Chinese, and the increase of commerce has 
enlisted British capital. Sugar plantations 
are being opened in the jungle under Eng- 
lish supervision. The tigers and serpents 
are being driven from their ancient lairs, 
and the dense luxuriance of tropical vege- 
tation is being brought under the con- 
trol of civilization. This glimpse of a pro- 
gressive colony of mixed races under so- 
cial and climatic conditions so alien to our 
own is curious and instructive. <A better 
idea of the tropics can be had from this un- 
pretending narrative than from many lar- 
ger volumes. H. B. B. 


and 
and 


Annovucuka. Atale by Ivan Sergheievitch Tur- 
geneff translated from the French of the auth- 
or’s own translation by Franklin Abboit. 
Boston: Cupples, Upham & Co. 1884. 

This is a strange, weird, dreamy story, if 
story it can be called where there is abso- 
lutely no incident; only a play of passion- 
ate emotion. A young Russian traveller 
meets in Germany, beside the river Rhine, 
a brother and sister, also Russians and 
travellers. Drawn by the tie of national- 
ity, in a land of strangers, the lonely trav- 
eller, who fancies himself disappointed in 
love, having recently been rejected by a 
coquettish widow, finds himself attracted 
by the youngjgirl of seventeen. Learning 
from her brother that she is his half-sister, 
the illegitimate daughter of his father, the 
young man struggles against his feeling, 
and when he finds his love reciprocated, 
harshly repels her. only to find himself 
hopelessly enthralled. Meanwhile the 
brother hurries away with his sister, at her 
urgent request. ‘The despairing lover fol- 
lows in an unsuccessful pursuit, and, fail- 
ing to find them, goes through life a disap- 
pointed and unhappy man. ‘The tale, ex- 
aggerated and fantastic, has much power, 
and the stamp of genius. 


Tue DeEveLoPpMENT TuHeEory. A Brief State- 
ment for General Readers. By Joseph Y. Ber- 
gen, Jr., and Fanny D. Bergen. 


‘Tis the fashion now-a-days to frown 
down fabulists and fables. Only recently, 
a cultivated and refined woman expressed 
her belief to me that, sub rosa, fables were 
for children, and fabulists—well, to vall 
them names would be ill-mannered. ‘True 
it is that, of late, what fables have been 
written have been usually mere buffoon- 
eries, burlesques. or something worse. 
Carlyle, the last man of genius who dab- 
bled in fable-writing, however successful 
he was in other departments of literature, 
achieved here but little success. And if 
this is true of giant Carlyle, it will be much 
more true of the host of ‘writers’ whose 
only claim to that title is the manipulation 
of a pen, not even the pen. And yet, I like 
often to turn to good, quaint, old-fashioned 
/Esop. If fabies are. indeed written for 
children, then—perhaps children we are. 

I have been led to these reflections by 
the little book before ‘me. JEsop’s wolf 
was bound to eat the lamb, though it stood 
down the river and could not have soiled 





his wolfship’s drink. At first it was, wom 
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an must have no equal rights with man be 
sause she could not bear arms; but when 
it was shown that the inability to cluteh 
—_ neighbor by his throat, or to pleres 
1im with a bayonet, is not exactly the he 
reason for disfranchising mankind's hajr 
it was suddenly discovered that woman 
had a “sphere.” And when, at last. the 
surplus of women over'men in New Eno. 
land had convinced men that if women are 
to be kept only in the spherical kitchey 
they would starve, that they must become 
clerks, teachers, operators, compositors 
and even barbers, in order to earn a Jiy. 
ing, the sphere somehow lost its mathe. 
matical properties, and it became not , 
sphere after all. Now, however, the 
wolf says to the lamb, “O, lambkin, we 
live in a scientific time, and the true ang 
only and positive and absolute reason why 
I must eat thee is because, thou foolish 
lambkin, thou hast never made a svientig. 
ic discovery !” 

And here comes this hookling, quietly 
entering the stage, and takes its position 
of detiance. Dare ye men, henceforth, tg 
charge woman with an unscientific mings 
The authors of this little work say, indeed, 
in the preface: ‘*Not much in the book jg 
original, «xcept the form in which the facts 
are presented, and some of the examples 
cited.” There is, then, a little that és orig. 
inal. and a woman brought it forth at that? 
Poor wolf! What other excuse can he now 
furnish for devouring poor lambkin? 

A popular, and yet accurate, exposition 
of the theory of evolution cannot be saiq 
to have existed, unless we consider as sue) 
Huxley's three lectures on Evolution, 
given in the United States. I believe, dur. 
ing 1876. his little book, with the whole 
apparatus of scientific accuracy, in the 
shape of notes, illustration, and index, up. 
dertakes to supply a desideratum. Mep, 
especially, are in the need of a booklet like 
this. If man was capable of developing 
from a comparatively low state to a high 
state, wherefore not also woman? 

This book, though written in part by 4 
woman, has what few books have; it has 
a beginning, a middle, andanend. Noris 
this its onlv recommendation: it also has 
the merit of containing exactly what its 
title page says it contains :—a brief. state. 
ment for general readers of the Develop. 
ment Theory. “Little enough praise,” 
says the reader, shaking his head. On the 
contrary, dear reader. this is very high 
praise. The old annalists, though writing 
the history of a king who lived, for in. 
stance, in the twelfth century. almost al- 
ways began with Adam. Our modern wri- 
ters do not go back to Adam (there would 
be no objection to their going back if they 
would only stay there), but they go back 
to—first principles, and meanwhile the 
subject in hand is left to care for itself as 
best it may. It is therefore refreshing to 
meet a book which can be read without 
losing sight of the forest on account of the 
trees. 

Iam tempted here to say much about 
the characteristics, scientific and other- 
wise, of the work. But, perhaps, the best 
that can be said is that it is written from 
the soul: the heart was in it: and such 
books are ever worth reading. Read it 
therefore, good reader; if well-informed, 
you will be delighted to see how clearly 
and ably the subject is treated; if. ill-in 
formed, the book is for you. 

IVAN PANIN. 
oe - —--—— 


HOW TO FORM A SUFFRAGE SOCIETY. 


’ 


In answer to frequent inquiries how to 
form a Suffrage Society, we give the sim- 
ple but adequate form of the Constitution 
of the New England Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, as follows :— 


CONSTITUTION. 


1. Believing in the natural equality of the two 
sexes, and that women ought to enjoy the same 
legal rights and privileges as men; that as long 
as women are denied the elective franchise they 
suffer a great wrong. and socicty a deep and in- 
calculable injury; the undersigned agree to unite 
in an Association to be called ‘‘THE Womay 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION.” 

2. The object of this Association shall be to 
procure the right of suffrage for women, and to 
effect such changes in the law as shall place 
womenjin all respects on an equal Jegal footing 
with men. 

3. The officers of the Society shall be a Presi- 
dent, Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, a Correspond- 
ing and a Recording Secretary, and an Execative 
Committee of not exceeding fifteen persons, be- 
sides the President, Secretaries and Treasurer, 
who shall be members ez officio. All the officers 
shall be chosen at the unnual meeting, to contit- 
ue in office for one year, and until others ar 
chosen in their places. 

4. Any person may be a member of the Ass 
ciation, by the payment of an annual contribution 
to its tunds, or a life member by the payment of 
Twenty Dollars 

5. The President shall preside at all meetings 
ot the Society, or in his or her absence the senior 
Vice-President. 

6. The Treasurer shall collect and take charst 
of the funds, make all payments, and keep regt- 
lar accounts, to be audited by the Executivt 
Committee. 

7, The Recording Secretary shall keep the re 
ords ; and the Corresponding Secretary sball cot 
duct the correspondence of the Association. 

8. The Executive Committee shall manage the 
business of the Association, may elect hoaorat! 
members, call meetings of the Society, prepar 
petitions to the legislature, issue publication, 
employ lecturers and agents, and take any mess 
ures they think fit to forward the objects of the 
Association, and may fill all vacancies that octl! 

prior to the annual meeting 
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CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India m* 
slonary the formula of a simple vegetal 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
all throat and lung affections, also a positive 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervo# 
Complaints, after baving tested its wonderlt 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has fe ti 
his duty to make it known to his suffering 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire ® 
relieve human suffering, I will send tree of charg 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in Germ 
French or English. with full directions for pit 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressité 
with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Nort 
149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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GERMANY REVISITED. 


BADENWEILER, JULY 27, 1854. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In my last letter I promised to send a 
description of this lovely place, but have 
hesitated in doing so, for [ feei unable to im- 
press upon your readers the charm and 
loveliness it affords tothe beholder. The 
eharm lies in its rare combination of rus- 
ticity and art.in the happy union of the 
gifts of nature with the skill and genius of 
man. 

Baden is a rich, gifted State, but nowhere 
js Nature so extremely kind and gracious 
as here. Badenweiler is situated in the 
western portion of the Black Foiest. It is 
perched upon the side of a mountain. and on 
three sides the mountains stand close about 
it. ‘Towards the west stretches a charming 
valley, dotted with villages, farms and 
long rows of high poplars. A little farther, 
the Rhine winds its silvery line through 
the valley, and beyond it are seen the Vos- 
ges Mountains rising above itall. I[tisa 
rare and lovely panorama, but the eyes 
are equally gratified nearer home. Wher- 
ever we go or stand, our eye espies some- 
thing beautiful in the arrangement of the 
walks, the situation of the villas, gardens, 
and buildings. Nature and man seem to 
have vied with one another, and the behold- 
er knows not to whom he owes most thanks 
and gratitude—to the bountiful earth which 
here teems with life and healthy animation, 
or to the artistic sense in those who have 
made such rare use of nature's gifts as to 
render this place almost a paradise. 

I can not mention the many attractions 
for those who love to make mountain ex- 
cursions. I have no space to name the num- 
ber of little villages and hamlets, to which 
beautiful walks lead, and where the tired 
traveller is refreshed by a new picture. or 
his inner being satisfied by an excellent 
cup of coffee, sweet milk, or some other re- 
freshment. I will not mention the excel- 
lent carriage drives and other means of 
transportation, but will simply speak of 
the rare comfort and enjoyment the place 
itself affords. ‘There are three different 
modes of living, to suit one’s taste and 
purse. Beautifully situated hotels, where 
the price for board and room costs from 
$12 to 820.a week. Pensions or boarding 
houses, from #9 to $15 a week, or one 
can tuke chambre garni, furnished rooms 
without board, while meals can be had 
in all the restaurants and hotels, and liv- 
ing in this way can be had from 86 to 89 
a week, or more, according to the rooms 
and board. ‘The cheapest living here does 
not mean poor living, for everywhere the 
cuisine is good; milk, butter and eggs 
fresh and sweet. Every visitor has to pay 
atax of fifty cents a week, which fee is 
intended to pay a part of the expenses of 
the place. What strikes the American most, 
isthe comfort, the quiet, the variety of en- 
joyments, the entire restoration of mind 
and body; for, at home, he seeks in vain a 
quiet nook in the country, where he can, 
without great expense or privation, enjoy 
the hot summer months. Inno other coun- 
try do people more need such simple 
health and pleasure resorts than in Amer- 
iea, where the strain of city life taxes to 
the utmost the nerves and strength of our 
busy men and women. 

Badenweiler serves as an ideal exam- 
ple; there is no flare, no extravagance, no 
frivolity, no ostentation. No vulgarity 
mars the simple city of these rural springs. 
Every watering place in Germany has its 
mlage, or promenade. This promenade or 
park. extends over five miles; the arrange- 
ment of the walks, the flora and botanic 
display is beautiful. ‘Thick woods alter- 
mite with lofty paths on high elevations, 
with even, winding paths; little brooks, 
with lakelets, and open spaces with cover- 
tdarches. ‘The higher walks of the park 
permit a view of the entire surrounding 
landscape; the foot of the wanderer halts, 
ind as he takes in the lovely scene, his 
heart overflows with gladness, and in hu- 
nility he bows his head and murmurs a si- 
lent thanksgiving. 

“The delighted eye gazes upon the grandeur, 

The peacefy! aspect of nature— 

A joy too deep for sound 

Hushes the heavens and wraps the ground.”’ 


Blessed are those who can for a time 
leave the hot city and the haunts of men, 
ind here, in the stillness of nature, hold 
mmunion with the Eternal. On an em- 
inence in the park, towers high into the air 
the moss and vine-covered walls of an old 
Roman castle. The courts and outposts 
ire well preserved and a delight to the stu- 
dent of antiquity. There are also well- 
reserved ruins of a Romish bath; it is 
ipposed to date from the second century. 
To suit the taste of modern luxury. a beau- 
ital marble bath and an open basin for 
twimmers have been erected, where warm 
pring water furnishes a delicious, refresh- 
ing and strengthening bath. 

At the entrance of the park stands the 
pacious Kur House, containing the res- 
furant and the large, nicely-furnished 
tall, which serves on wet days as a social 
‘entre, and where concerts and the weekl y 





“Reunion Hops” take place. Attached to 
this are smaller rooms for various purpos- 
es, for the convenience of the guests. 
perfect delight is the large, well-ventilated 
reading-room, where the best German, 
French and English papers lie open for 
every one who has puid his tax of fifty 
cents a week. ‘There is also a well-sup- 
plied circulating library of German, French 
and English books, subscription per week, 
twenty-five cents, and a_ well-assorted 
book-store, where the newest can be had or 
ordered. 

Another most pleasant feature is the 
good manners of all. There is never a 
crowd, no noise; children are allowed to 
play, but not allowed to be rude or disturb 
others. Everybody is well-behaved and 
courteous, and each seems to respect the 
right and the comfort of the other. ‘The 
whole is under splendid management; 
every walk is kept scrupulously clean. 
The superintendent, the head gardener. all 
areat their posts at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and, before the guests appear, hun- 
dreds of hands have been busy in cleaning, 
brushing, trimming, also in watering the 
plants on dry and dusty days. All through- 
out the park there are comfortable benches 


und small tables and chairs, where the 
guests take their writing, reading. or 


needle-work, and where, on hot days, when 
walking up the mountains is too heating, 
the trees and arbors give shade and cool- 
ness. ‘lhree times during the day, before 
breakfast, after dinner, and after supper, 
a good orchestra plays sweet and martial 
airs from the broad veranda of the Kur 
House. 

All these enjoyments are free to the 
Kur guest who has paid his fifty cents 
Kurtax. The hotels, pensions, villas, and 
most of the private houses, have their gar- 
dens and springs; and breakfast and sup- 
per are served under the trees if desired. I 
am not a monarchist, but if such advanta- 
ges can only be had under the encourage- 
ment and wise system of a grand duke or 
king, I would like at least to spend my 
summer vacation under the protecting hand 
of such a ruler. 

How long will it be before our republi- 
san government will combine the blessings 
of freedom with the advantages of a sys- 
tematic, well-regulated, aristocratic gov- 
ernment? ‘The peasants are a hea!thy. 
good-natured, intelligent class of citizens. 
‘The close contact with the summer guests 
has developed much courtesy and polite- 
ness; they are open-hearted and truthful, 
and well deserve to live on this blessed 
spot of green earth, where the glory of na- 
ture humbles and guides the proud and the 
weak tendencies of human nature. 

In afew days I must say good-by to Bad- 
enweiler., and shall spend a few weeks at 
my dear sister's home, where other jovs 
and new impressions await me With love 
to all dear friends at home, 

CLARA NEYMANN. 
oiibin 


LETTER FROM VIRGINIA. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

I write from a farming section. The 
people live quite a distance apart. As there 
are no country villages like those of New 
England, there are few opportunities for 
women to meet together for improvement. 
During the past five years I have met with 
no woman who had heard of the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL, or knew anything of what is be- 
ing done elsewhere for the cause. It is 
within a few years that a wife has had any 
control of her property after marriage. 
Several families now are suffering for 
money that has been squandered by the 
husband, without consent of the wife, to 
whom it belonged. 

Laws, if good, are evaded if possible, as 
far as women are concerned. A Justice of 
Peace, an intemperate and quarrelsome 
man, often beats his wife unmercifully. 
When I asked a person, who ought to have 
known, if anything could be done by the 
wife to protect herself, the reply was: ‘‘If 
she should try, there is not moral courage 
enough among the officials of Sussex Coun- 
ty to uphold her cause:” for it is the gen- 
eral belief that a man has the same control 
over his wife as he has over his horses, 
dogs, ete. 

One often hears complaints that the 

Southern woman is a poor housekeeper ; 
but she has no conveniences that the North- 
ern housekeeper has to assist her. his 
is caused by ignorance or shiftlessness on 
part of the husband, who was educated in 
slave times, according to the methods then 
in use, 
She has but few pleasures, for there is so 
much intemperance, she cannot enjoy the 
social parties that are so pleasant in other 
places. Indeed, but few gatherings are 
suitable for her presence from this cause 
alone. Her powers of nature are over- 
taxed by too frequent child-bearing. Many 
a woman is the third wife of the man with 
whom she lives — sometimes the fourth. 
She has but little chance to improve her 
mind or know aught except the gossip of 
the place. It will be many years before 
she can vote intelligently. J.B. G. 





Sussex Co., Virginia. 
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A CARD FROM DIO LEWIS. 





Orrtce or Dio Lewis's MontHLy, } 
Brace Hovse, New York, Avo. 12, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I have at length gained possession of my 
magazine—Dio Lewis's Monthly. Hereafter 
all communications to its editor or pub- 
lisher. and all business about my books, 
must be addressed “Dio Lewis, Bible 
House, New York.” 

‘Those who have sent money to others for 
Dio Lewis's Monthly, or for his books, and 
have received nothing in return, will please 
communicate with me at once. 

Dio Lewis. 
-eoe- - 


Tue terrib'e drain which secrofala has upon 
the svstem must be arrested, and tbe blood must 
be purified, or serious consequences will ensue. 
For purifying and vitalizing effects, Hood's Sar- 
saparilla has been found superior to any other 
preparation. It expels every trace of impurity 
from the blood, and bestows new lite and vigor 
upon every function of the body, enabling it to 
entirely overcome disvase. 





NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBLE. 
**\ verituble hand-book of noble living,’ says Wi 
liam Henry Channing. 


“The beat of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 
New cheape tition, paperbinding . ... . 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 
Sent postpaid un receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 


JUST OUT! 


The Star Ghoras Book 


FOR 
Conventions, Choirs and Musical Societies 
Ky W. 0. PERKINS. 
Price $1; Per Doz., 89. 

Tue Star Cuorvus Book is one that a choir or so- 
elety in want +f good Sacred and Secular Choruses 
will eagerly adopt, as the selections are of the very 
best! 168 pages, large Octavo size, 36 Choruses about 
half Secular, half Sacred. Organ or Piano accompani- 
ments. For Mixed Voices. 

Among the Sxered pieces will be found Ilaydn’s 
“Glorious is the King,’ Mendelssohn's “I waited for 
the Lord,” Handel's “ Hatlelujah,” and Rossini’s 
“When thou comest.” 

Among the Secular Choruses are: Benedict's 
“ILome,"’ Stewart's ‘Bells of St. Michael's,” Verdi's 
“Storm King,” and Hatton's “Stars of the Summer 
Night.” 


THREE NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


Choral Worship. (31, or 89 perdozen.) By L.O. 
Emerson. For Choir, Singing Classes and Conven- 
tions. 

Song Worship, (35 cts., or 83.60 per dozen.) B 
l,. OU. EMERSON and W. F. SHERWIN. For Sunday 
Schools. 


The Model Singer. (60 cts., or $6 per dozen.) 
W. O. Perkins and D. B. Towner. 
Classes and Conventions. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


KIONEY-WORT 


THE SURE CURE 


FOR 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER ,COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT HEARTILY, 


“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy 
I ever used.”” Dr. P. C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 
“Kidney-Wort is always reliable.” 

Dr. R. N. Clark, So. Hero, Vt. 
“‘Kidney-Wort has cured my wife after two years 
suffering.”” Dr. C. M. Summerlin, Sun Till, Ga. 
IN THOUSANDS OF CASES 
it has cured where all else had failed. Itis mild, 
but efficient, CERTAIN IN ITS ACTION, but 

harmless in all cases. 
tw It cleanses the Blood and Strengthens ard 
gtves New Life to all the important organs of 
the body. The natural action of the Kidneys is 
The Liver is cleansed of all disease, 
and the Bowels move freely and healthfully. 
In this way the worst diseases are eradicated 
from the system. 2 
PRICE, $1.00 LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
Dry can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO. Burlington Vt. 


HK I DNEY-WORTE 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 
ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 


It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 
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Wovtp You Betreve It.—Nature’s t 
remedy, Kidney-Wort, has cured many obstinate 
cases of piles. This most distressing malady 
generally arises from constipation and a bad con- 
dition of the bowels. Kidney-Wort acts at the 
same time as a cathartic and a healing tonic, re- 
moves the cause, cures the disease and promotes 
a healthy state of the affected organs. James F. 
Moyer, curriage Manufacturer, of Myerstown, 
Pa., testifies to the great healing powers of Kid- 
ney-Wort, having been cured by it of a very bad 
case of piles waich for years had refused to yield 
to any other remedy. 





PROBABLY NEVER 


In the history of proprietary medicines has 
any article met success at home equal to that 
which bas been poured upon Hoop’s SARSA- 
PARILLA. Why, such has been the success 
of this article, that nearly every family in 
whole neighborhoods have been taking it at 
the same time. Every week brings new evi- 
dence of the wonderful curative properties of 
this medicine. 


Combines the 
Best Remedies 
of the vegetable 


Hood's 
Sarsaparilla ¥i::0, aa in 


as to derive their greatest medicinal effects 
with the least disturbance to the whole sys- 
tem. In fact this preparation is so well bal- 
anced in its action upon the alimentary 
canal, the liver, the kidneys, the stomach, 
the bowels and the circulation of the blood, 
that it brings about a healthy action of the 
entire human organism, that can hardly be 
credited by those who have not seen the re- 
markable results that have followed its use. 
If the Sarsaparilla does not prove sufficient- 
ly laxative, take a few doses of Hoop’s VEG- 
ETABLE PILus. It is well in all cases of 
biliousness to take these pills in connection 
with the Sarsaparilla for the first ten days. 
That dull, sleepy, sick feeling can be wholl 
overcome by the use of these remedies. Will 
you give them a trial and be yourself again? 
An ex-alderman of this city says of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, ‘‘Itis the strongest Sarsapa- 
rilla I ever saw.” 
Each dollar bottle contains one hundred 
(averages) doses. Sold by all druggists. 
Price one dollar, or six for five dollars, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, prepared only by C. 
I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


te Use Hoon’s TooruH-PowDeEr. 





“We have not only read these books with delight, 
and studied them with profit in the seclusion of the 
library, but we have travelled with them and by them 
on the sca and land, At every point they meet you 
with just the facts you wish to know; they repeat to 
you the old legend associated with the locality; they 
tell you the story of the battle fought there; they bum 
to you the song or murmur the lives in which some 
poet has enshrined events by which a spot has become 
memorable. A condensed literature of great variety 
and richness is stored up within their pages. They 
are simply indispensable to tcurists in the regions 
named, and those who have sallied forth without them 
have omitted really the most important part of their, 
equipment.’’—Literary World. 





MAKE YOUR SUMMER EXCURSION WISELY, 
ECONOMICALLY, AND HAPPILY BY 
THE AID OF OSGOOD'S 


AMERICAN GUIDE-BOOKS. 


The best companion for all travelers who wish to 
get the largest possible amount of information and 
pleasure out of a summer journey. Arranged on the 
celebrated Baedeker pian; endorsed by all European 
travellers. The history, poetry, and legends of each 
locality tersely and ciearly given. Scores of maps, 
city plans, and panoramas. Giving prices and location 
of all hotels and boarding-houses, summer resorts, 
and routes. 400 to 500 pages each. Bound in flexible 
red cloth. $1 50 each. 

“The Osgood Guide books are much the best we 
have ever had in this country, and they can challenge 
comparison with Baedecker’s, which is the best in 
Europe. The volume devoted to the White Mountains 
is full, precise, compact, sensible, and honest.’”-— New 

‘ork Tribune. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


A Guide to the Cities and Towns, and Popular Resorts 
of New England, and to its Scenery and Historic 
Attractions, With Sixteen Maps. $150. Careful. 
ly Revised and Enlarged in 1884. 


“Oagood’s ‘Hand-Book to New England’ bids fair, 
in New England, to rival the fame of Murray and 
Baedeker abroad. It merits the good words as well as 
the liberal patronage it reccives, for it is a faithful, 
painstaking piece of work, and condenses into brief 
compass a vast amount of information, which all 
tourists to the sea-side, mountain, and country sum- 
mer resorts of New England will gladly possess.””— 
New York Evening Post. 

“It is prepared with great care and thoroughness, 
and is the best American guide-book that has yet ap- 
peared.”’"— The Independent. 

“It is about as pearly faultless as such a book can 
be,—carefully edited, beautifully printed, and neatly 
bound. There is not a page too much or too little; 
and its red cover, clean typography, and convenient 
size recall the masterpieces of Bacdeker.’’—New York 
Tribune. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


A Guide to the Peaks, Passes and Ravines of the 
White Mountains. More than 400 pages of 
thorough and practical descriptions; prices and 
locations of all Hotels and Boarding-Houses, and 
Routes. Six Maps; Six fine Panoramas from the 
Mountain tops. $150. Thoroughly Revised in 
1884, with Large Additions. 

“Altogether, in plan and workmanship, this guide- 
book is as perfect a thing of its kind as could well be 
produced. It is simply indispensable to all who visit 
or sojourn among the White Mountains.”— Congrega- 
tionalist. 


THE MARITIVE PROVINCES. 

A Guide to Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Prince Edward Island, Newfound- 
land, ete. With Eight Maps. Newly Revised. 
“By its intrinsic value, copiousness of information, 

and impartiality, it is likely to take the place of all 

other guides or hand-books of Canada which we know 
of.”"—Quebec Chronicle. 


OVER THE BORDER. 
By Miss E. B. Cuase. 1lvolume. 12mo. Illustrated 

with Heliotype Engravings. $1 50. 

A charming description of recent summer travel in 
Nova Scotia, with piquant sketches of life and man- 
ners in Acadia, the land of Evangeline, and descrip- 
tions of the grand scenery and singular people about 
the Basin of Minas. 


OSGOOD’S COMPLETE POCKET-GUIDE 
TO EUROPE. 


Revised and Enlarged Edition of 1884. 

32mo. With Six Maps. $1 50, 

This book describes the most attractive routes in 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Austria, Italy, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
Norway and Russia. It includes fuller and better ar- 
ranged details of routes, points, and objects of interest, 
fares, hotels, currency, ete., than are given in many 
guide-books of far greater proportions. 

“Infinite riches in a little room,”—New York Mail 
and Express. 

“A gem of comprehensiveness, compactness and 
good taste.’"—New York Tribune. 

Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSCOOD &CO., 
BOSTON. 


1 volume. 





CHOICE SUMMER READING. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


GERMANY SEEN WITHOUT SPECTACLES 
OR, RANDOM SKETCHES OF VARIOUS SUB- 
JECTS, PENNED FROM DIFFERENT STAND- 
an IN THE EMPIRE. By Henry RveG.es. 
“Mr. Ruggles writes briskly; he chats and gossips, 
slashing right and left,with stout American prejudices, 
and has made withal a most entertaining book.’’—New 
York Tribune. 


EUROPEAN BREEZES. 

By MarGery Deane. Cloth, wilt top, $150. Being 
chapters of travel through Germany, Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Switzerland, covering places not usually 
visited by Americans in making *“The Grand Tour 
of the Continent.” By the accomplished writer of 
“Newport Breezes.” 

“A very bright, fresh, and amu-ring account, which 
telis us about a host of things we never heard of pe- 
fore, and ix worth tWo ordinary books on European 
travel.”— Woman's Journal. 


AN AMERICAN GIRL ABROAD. 

By Mise ADELINE TRAFTON, wutl.-r of “Ilix Inheri- 
tance,” “Katherine Earle,” etc. 16mo. Illustrated. 
$1 50. 

“A sparkling account of « European trip by a wide- 
awake, intelligent, and irrepressible American Girl. 
Pictured with a freshness and vivaeity that is delight- 
ful."—Uticu Ubserrer. 


BEATEN PATHS; 
OR, A WOMAN'S VACATION IN EUROPE. By 
ELLA W. ‘Tuompson,. 16mo, cloth, $1 50. 
A lively and chatty book of travel, with pen-pictures 
humorous and grapbie, that are decidedly out of the 
“beaten paths” of description. 


A SUMMER IN THE AZORES, 
WITH A GLIMPSE OF MADEIRA. By Miss C- 

ALicE Baker. Little Cusssie Style. Cloth, gilt 

edges, #1 25, 

“Miss Baker gives us a breezy, entertaining deserip- 
tion of these picturesque islands, She isan observing 
traveler, and makes a graphic picture of the quaint 
people and customs.”"— Chicago Advance. 


ENGLAND FROM A BACK WINDOW, 
WITH VIEWS OF SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 

By J. M. BaI.ey, the *‘ Danbury News Man.” 12mo. 

#100; paper 50c, 

The peculiar humor of this writer is well-known. 
The British Isles have never before been looked at in 
jnst the same way,—at least, not by any one who has 
notified us of the fact. Mr. Bailey’s travels possess, 
accordingly, a value of their own for the reader, no 
matter how many previous records of journeys in the 
mother country he may have read.”—Rochester Ex- 


press. 

OVER THE OCEAN; 

OR, SIGHTS anp SCENES IN FOREIGN LANDS 
By Curtis GuiLp editor of The Boston Commer 
cial Bulletin, Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 

“The utmost that any European tourist can hope to 
do is to tell the old story in a somewhat fresh way,and 
Mr. Guild has succeeded in every part of his book in 
doing this.”"— Philadelphia Bulletin. 


ABROAD AGAIN; 
OR, FRESH FORAYS IN FOREIGN 
Uniform with “Over the Ocean.” 
thor. Crown 8vo, cloth, 82 50. 
“He has given us a life-picture. Europe is done ina 
— that must serve as an invaluable guide to those 
who go ‘over the ocean,’ a8 well as an interesting com- 
*” > sad 
panion.”—J/alifaxr Citizen. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 


BUT A PHILISTINE. By Miss Viren F. 
TOWNSEND, $150. A new story by this favorite 
author, 

BARBARA THAYER; Her Glorious Career. 
By Miss ANNA JENNESS. 16mo, cloth, 3100, Miss 
Jenness is a popular lecturer, and a writer of much 
brilliancy and power. 

*4* Sold by all booksellers, or matled, postpaid, to 
any address, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 
ANNA MARIA’S HOUSEKEEPING, 


By Mrs. 8S. D. POWER. 


FIELDS. 
By the same au- 





$1 00. 


During the appearance, the past two 
years, of these papers in Wide Awake, the 
Editors were besieged by letters from 
housekeepers, both old and young, asking 
for their publication in permanent form. 


On the one hand they have been declared 
by trained housewives to be the most help- 
ful and complete domestic literature; and 
on the other hand, men and women of let- 
ters have warmly praised their literary ex- 
cellence. 

The publishers, therefore, confidently 
offer the volume to the public as a stand- 
ard work, upon practical domestic econo- 
my. 


A BOY’S WORKSHOP, 


By A BOY anp HIS FRIENDS. 


With an introduction by HENRY RANDALL 
WalirTe. $100. 


A fascinating little volume, full of prac- 
tical ideas, for the benefit of boys who 
are getting their first training in the use 
of tools. Its directions are explicit and 
trustworthy, from the buying of the first 
hammer up to the construction of a cabi- 
net. Jts chapters are not wholly confined 
to carpentry, but give detail instruction 
in other matters dear to the boyish heart, 
such as the making of bows and arrows, 
preserving ‘‘collections,” making anglers’ 
flies, etc., ete. It will prove an admirable 
help in the direction of industrial training. 


DOMESTIC PROBLEMS: 


Work and Culture in the Household. 
By Mrs. A. M. DIAZ. 


Two volumes in one, 16mo., illustrated. 
$1 00. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 
tters containing remittances, and relating to the 
b isiness of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
ioston. Registered Letters or P.O. money orders may 
be sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not regis- 
tered at the risk of the sender. 

Papers are forwarded until an order is received to 
discontinue and until payment of all arrearages is 
Msubseribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the ensu- 
ing year without waiting for a bill. 

he receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
first subscription. ne change of date printed on the 
paper is a receipt for renewals. This change should be 
made the first or second week after the money is re- 
Celved. 

The matter of most importance to suf- 
fragists is not the president, but the Con- 
gressmen ; not the governor, but the Legis- 
lature. This fall the voters will choose in 
every congressional and representative dis- 
trict the men who will vote next winter for 
or against woman suffrage. Every suffrag- 
ist should question the candidate in his 
own district, both Republican and Demo- 
cratic, as to their views on woman suffrage, 
and should try to secure the election of its 
friends aud the defeat of its opponents. 
—_—_eo-0—_____——- 

For instance, in the sixth congressional 
district, where Mrs. Livermore resides, 
Henry Cabot Lodge is trying to secure the 
Republican nomination. He is opposed to 
woman suffrage, and if elected, will prob- 
ably vote against it in Congress. If he suc- 
ceeds in securing the nomination, Mrs. 
Livermore’s influence in that district 
should be, and we doubt not will be, used 
against the election of Mr. Lodge. Mrs. 
Stanton and Miss Anthony certainly would 
not desire his election. Clearly, then, 
their advice to “‘stand by” the Republi- 
can party must be accepted with limita- 
tions. What we need is a pronounced pub- 
lie sentiment that will stand by woman 
suffrage candidates for Congress and State 
legislatures irrespective of party lines, pro- 
vided they are men of personal integrity. 
Until we do this, woman suffrage will wait. 
When we do it, neither Blaine, nor Cleve- 
land, nor Butler, nor Pomeroy, nor St. 
John will stand in the way. 


4~— 
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A correspondent in the interest of Mr. 
Cleveland asks us to “be impartial,” and 
not to lose sight of the charges against 
Mr. Blaine. We cheerfully aftirm that no 
man ought to vote for a candidate whom he 
believes to be dishonest, or knows to be un- 
chaste, simply as a choice of evils. The dif- 
ference between the position of Blaine and 
Cleveland, however, is this:—Mr. Blaine 
and his supporters utterly deny the charges 
of political dishonesty, and many excellent 
judges of evidence, like George F. Hoar 
and Edwin D. Mead, after thorough ex- 
amination, pronounce these charges not 
sustained. Gov. Cleveland and his friends, 
on the contrary, admit that he has been 
guilty of the most scandalous immorality 
—immorality which unfits him not only 
for the presidency, but for admission into 
respectable society. The fitness of Mr. 
Blaine, therefore, is an open question. 
Those who think him dishonest will not 
and ought not to vote for him. But the un- 
fitness of Mr. Cleveland is no longer an 
open question. No one can controvert it. 
In voting for Blaine, men will not endorse 
political dishonesty; but in voting for 
Cleveland, men will condone admitted per- 
sonal immorality, and will affirm that 
crimes against women do not count in po- 
litical life. 








mite 

The critics of Mrs. Livermore, who 
charge her with inconsistency, do not seem 
to comprehend that she has never been a 
third-party prohibitionist, although she 
was and is an earnest advocate of prohibi- 
tion; nora third-party woman suffragist, 
although an ardent advocate of woman 
suffrage. In other words, she does not be- 
lieve that the formation of a separate party 
on a single issue is the way to accomplish 
the object. ‘The same is true of Mrs. Stan- 
ton and Miss Anthony. The last named 
ladies, however, have made a mistake in 
signing their appeal as officers of the Na- 
tional Woman Sutfrage Association with- 
out authority, and in addressing it to suf- 
fragists as such ; because the success of the 
Republican party, however desirable, will 
not be in any sense the success of woman 
suffrage; nor will the defeat of the Repubs 
lican party, however deplorable, be in any 
sense its defeat. If woman suffrage could 
be made an issue in this campaign, it would 
be by the support either of St. John or of 
Butler, because they alone are its outspok- 
en advocates, and stand upon woman suf- 
frage platforms. 
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But Mrs. Livermore has carefully avoid- 
ed this error. She does not advocate 
Blaine’s election upon suffrage grounds at 
all, but upon other considerations. She 
does not look for the success of woman 
suffrage from a third party, or any party, 
but from the support of good men of all 
parties. She has the same right to advocate 
the Republican cause as women and men 
of different opinions have to advocate the 


Democratic, Independent,Labor Reform,or 
Prohibition causes. She does it asa citizen, 
not as a suffragist. We wish every wom- 
an in the nation were able and willing to 
speak and work as effectually in support 
of her own political preferences. 

+++ — 


The American Political Alliance’s na- 
tional committee will announce nomina- 
tions for President and Vice-President of 
the United States as soon as the electoral 
tickets are completed by the several State 
councils, now acting upon the same. A 
distinct ticket will be presented for the 
suffrages of the American voters at the 
coming election, based upon native Amer- 
ican principles, which include : ‘The rights 
of suffrage to American-born females, same 
as tomales. The system of keeping the 
right of the ballot from American-born 
women, and extending it to foreign-born 
residents, is inconsistent and unjust.” 


+o*- 


‘The Massachusetts branch of the ‘‘Na- 
tional” Woman Suffrage Association, in 
resolutions which we publish elsewhere, 
decline to follow the advice of their lead- 
ers by joining the Republican party, or 
any other. This is wise and commendable. 
But when they advise suffragists to take no 
active part in the campaign as citizens, on 
the ground that they have no votes, they 
forget that one-half the suffragists are men 
who have votes, and that all suffragists, 
men and women, have opinions and inter- 
ests and principles and preferences, and 
neither can nor ought to stand neutral io 
the great political contest now going on. 
On the contrary, while recognizing that 
woman suffrage is not directly an issue, 
every citizen who has a preference, man 
or woman, by such means as he or she can 
command, should express it. 


a 


Moreover, it is not correct to say that all 
parties are composed solely of voters; be- 
cause there is one party—the Prohibition 
party—which is composed equally of men 
and women. Indeed, to those suffragists 
who believe that woman suffrage can be 
promoted by party action, the strongest 
reason for voting for St. John lies in the 
fact that he was nominated in part by wom- 
en, and represents an organization which 
has endowed women in its primary meet- 
ings with an equal voice in the nomination 
of candidates and in the transaction of busi- 
ness: In this respect the Prohibition party 
differs from all others, being a party of 
men and women, and therefore organical- 
ly a woman suffrage party. 

.os 





The able and impressive argument for 
woman suffrage made by General B. F. 
Butler, in his letter of acceptance, ought 
to open the eyes of working men and work- 
ing women everywhere to the need of the 
ballot in the hands of women for the pro- 
tection of labor. It is a phase of the sub- 
ject which has not been made sufticiently 
prominent. ‘The intimate relation between 
suffrage and wages. if fully understood, 
would make not only our teachers, but the 
factory population (both women and men) 
and the great army of shop-girls, seam- 
stresses, and domestics, a unit for the re- 
form. Hitherto these classes have given 
the matter little thought. When they be- 
come aware that as a consequence of dis- 
franchisement they are not only working 
for half-pay, but are thereby helping to 
reduce the wages of their fathers, brothers, 
and sons, they will bring additional num- 
bers and enthusiasm to the support of the 
suffrage movement. If this be a part of 
the mission of the ‘‘people’s party,” suf- 
fragists may well regard it with favor. 


—eoe- a 


Governor Robie, of Maine, deserves 
the thanks of all friends of equal rights 
for his clear demand for woman suffrage 
in a political speech made in Aroostook 
County this week. 


ae 


Henry H. Faxon, at the Quincy Repub- 
lican caucus, made the following manly 
protest against the limitations imposed by 
the State Centrai Committee: ‘Those who 
differ as regards candidates for President 
and Vice-president have conscientious con- 
victions, and it is not only every man’s 
duty, but his undoubted right, to act ac- 
cordingly. The call for this caucus is an 
insult to every true Republican. When 
you tell a man that because he acts ina 
primary meeting he must vote for the can- 
didates nominated, you strike a deadly 
blow at good government. A free country, 
and you say to men: ‘You cannot act ina 
caucus except you support the men nom- 
inated, although they may be unworthy of 
your respect and confidence!’ That logic, 
if carried out, would soon place any gov- 
ernment in the hands of adventurers and 
plunderers. Any man who has not man- 
hood enough to say that he will bolt bad 
nominations, even if he took a part in the 
caucus, had better dig a holein the ground 
and bury himself, and this inscription 
ought to be placed over his remains, ‘Died 





of Party on the Brain.’” 


Judge Corbett, of New Brighton, N. Y., 
did no mcre than his duty in protecting 
the women voters of that town, at the 
school election last week, against the dis- 
courtesy of a gang of political roughs. 
But he deserves credit for dving his duty 
promptly and well. He had a hard crowd 
to deal with, and acted like a man. He is 
an old friend of the suffrage cause, and an 
anti-slavery man who, twenty-five years 
ago, raised a guard to protect Wendell 
Phillips, when the latter lectured at Staten 
Island and an attempt was made to lynch 
him. Mr. Hamilton Willcox, too, deserves 
credit for courage and presence of mind in 
a trying emergency. 


ee 
NATIONAL POLITICAL PARTIES. 


The readers of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
will have noticed the wide and decided dif- 
ferences of opinion expressed in its col- 
umns by well-known suffragists in regard 
to political parties and the respective can- 
didates. Each writer is of course alone re- 
sponsible for his or her view. 

It is a troubled and doubtful time. The 
smaller parties cannot carry the election. 
The Republican party has shown less and 
less respect for principle as the years have 
gone by, from the day when it gave votes 
to the rebels and refused them tothe wom- 
en who had been their loyal allies. ‘The 
Democratic party has been still worse. 
Both parties deserve to be destroyed. But 
they each have excellent men, men of prin- 
ciple who would gladly carry their parties 
for great measures of justice if they could. 
We need a new party that will combine 
the best men of both parties. 

But the new party that can carry its can- 
didate and its measures is not here. Can- 
didates will be elected. What is the right 
thing to do? The choice lies between 
Blaine and Cleveland. Voters will select 
their candidate or withhold their ballot, as 
they think right. But women by an un- 
erring instinct reject and must oppose 
Cleveland. They see no great political 
emergency, no deadly peril to the republic 
which, like a shipwreck, or a devastating 
fire, necessitates the choice of a man, of 
whatever personal character, who is able 
to meet the emergency. But they do see 
the gravest peril to all precious things 
when the highest honor the nation has to 
give is sought for a man of admitted un- 
chastity. It is virtually saying that if a 
man ravage the home, ruin the daughter, 
and abandon his children. it shall make no 
difference in the public estimation of him. 
Neither society nor the home nor the in- 
dividual can afford such a result. 

‘IT have sons,” said one woman. “I can- 
not bear to have them taught that depart- 
ures from the law of purity and personal 
respect are nothing against them and are 
of little consequence. They need all the 
safeguards they can have.” Every good 
mother must have the same feeling. It is 
the cherished things of the home and the 
family that are involved, not less than the 
public integrity, and nothing pays or can 
pay for the loss of these. Tie B 
—_eoo—__-—___—__ 


THE SWINDLING OF WOMEN. 


The misdeeds and flight of A. S. War- 
ner, of Albion, N. Y., executor of the Bar- 
rows estate, are a con-picuous instance of 
the swindling to which women are very 
generally exposed. A knowledge of busi- 
ness is not usually considered any part of 
a woman's training. Even the so-called 
“higher education” neglects such practical 
accomplishments as double-entry book- 
keeping, mercantile and commercial law, 
political economy, etc. Women otherwise 
well educated are often unable to draw a 
promissory note, or make out a bill, or re- 
vise a bank account, or keep a set of books. 
As a consequence, women depend as a rule 
upon men for the management of their 
property. Parents often leave estates to 
their daughters, and husbands to their 
wives, inthe hands of trustees. But trus- 
tees, even men of average integrity. seldom 
use the same foresight, caution, and dili- 
gence for their clients as they do for them- 
selves. And when they are not men of in- 
tegrity, women are the victims. In the 
ease of Warner more than a million dol- 
lars of personal property belonging to the 
Barrows estate has apparently been stolen 
or squandered by him. Additional instan- 
ces of deliberate swindling of women who 
confided in him are given. Mrs. McMast- 
ers was a victim of the Carlyon railroad 
disaster, last summer. ‘The railroad com- 
pany settled with her for her injury. Pend- 
ing the purchase of a home, she intrusted 
the money received as compensation for 
her injuries, to Warner, who gave her a 
note for $2,500. A widow, who does not 
wish her name mentioned, has Warner's 
individual note for $1,650. She said sadly : 
“T earned that money by working by the 
week and saving my earnings.” Mrs. Wil- 
son is said to have lately inherited and re- 
ceived $6,000 from Scotland. She gave it 
into Warner’s charge. Mrs. Sexton has 
Warner’s note for $3,000. One of his dod- 
ges with persons not familiar with busi- 








ness who put money into his hands, sup- 


posing they were lending it to the Bar- 
rows estate, was to give them notes read- 
ing: “The estate of R. 8. Barrows prom- 
ises to pay,” etc., and signed A. 8. Warner. 
Of course these notes are not worth the pa- 
per they are written on. Mrs. Eddy has 
$8,000 pension money deposited with War- 
ner. 

Lawyers make a large part of their prof- 
its out of the management of the estates of 
women, and so, as a rule, encourage trustee- 
ships in the drawing of wills. ‘They have 
so framed the laws as to encourage hus- 
bands to rob their wives, and to deprive the 
wives of any legal remedy in such cases. 
Yet Hon. George G. Crocker, as counsel 
for the remonstrants, last winter, pro- 
nounced these laws ‘“‘not only just but gen- 
erous.” A radical reform is needed: 1, in 
the training of women; 2, in the system of 
probate; and 3, in the Jaws regulating the 
relations between married partners. 


H. B. B. 
oo --—- 


TO WOMEN VOTERS. 





A woman who has never been registered 
in Boston, and who does not pay a proper- 
ty-tax, must apply to be assessed and pay 
a poll tax of fifty cents at Assessor's office, 
City Hall, on or before Sept. 15, and must 
afterwards go in person to the Registrar's 
office, 30 Pemberton Square. show her tax- 
bill, and be registered on or before Nov. 26. 

A woman who has never been registered, 
but who paid a property-tax in 1883 or 
1884, assessed either in her own name or 
in that of her parent, guardian, or trustee, 
is entitled to vote without payment of a 
poll-tax, but must go in person to the Reg- 
istrar’s office, between 9 and 5 o'clock, 
show her tax-bill, and be registered on or 
before Nov. 26. 

A woman who paid a tax on property or 
pollin 1883, and has registered, must be reg- 
istered again in 1884, but need pay no fur- 
ther tax. ‘To do so, she may fill out a print- 
ed form and send it to the Registrar's office, 
or go there in person with her tax bill. 

Forms for Registration may, be obtained 
at the office of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 5 
Park Street. A. 


‘a Miliiieanbeemimenii 
YAZOO—A NEW PREMIUM. 

If any one wishes to know what is meant 
by “the solid South’ in our politics, he 
should 1ead a work just published by Col. 
A. 'T. Morgan, of Washington, D. C., enti- 
tled **Yazoo; or. On the Picket Line of 
Freedom in the South.” ‘This book of 512 
pages octavo is as interesting as ‘*Uncle 
Tom's Cabin,” or **A Fool’s Errand.” Its 
price is $1 50, but we offer it as a premium 
to any one who will send us $250 for a 
new subscriber. No library of American 
history can be considered complete with- 
out it, and no novel or romance can equal 
in interest this plain, unvarnished record 
of personal experience. H. B. B. 
os 


BREAD AND THE BALLOT. 





Gov. Butler, in his letter of acceptance, 
calls attention to the depressing effect up- 
on the wages of workingmen which the 
half-paid labor of women at present exerts. 
He urges the ballot in the hands of wom- 
en as the only remedy, and adds: 


But it will be said: ‘Surely to employ 
the women and children profitably cannot 
be objectionable.” Certainly not, if it is 
profitable to themselves, their fathers and 
husbands, and the country. 

How stands the fact?) Women’s labor is 
employed in manufactories at a very much 
less price than men’s labor, even that poor 
quality of men’s labor imported from 
abroad: while women and even children 
can do that class of labor equally well with 
the best of men. Laboring men are there- 
by thrown out of employ, or else com- 
pelled to work at unremunerative prices. 
Thus capital gets still further advantage 
of a tariff put on imported articles, as is 
claimed, to enable the American producer 
to pay more to American labor than the 
foreign laborer receives as wages. It will 
therefore be seen that capital. thus taking 
to itself, as a rule, from the poor mechan- 
ic who invents them, all the good gifts of 
God given to mankind in improvements in 
machinery for production, uses those very 
improvements for the purpose of still fur- 
ther lowering the wages of American 
workmen by the employment of women 
and female children to tend this improved 
machinery. ‘To illustrate the extent to 
which this has gone, there are 90.000 thou- 
sand females in Massachusetts :lone, one- 
sixth of the wage people, working at wag- 
es out of their own homes at an average of 
not more than 50 per cent of what is paid 
to males. 

These wrongs taint the very life-blood 
of the people. ‘This condition of things is 
not one affecting economic questions alone, 
but it goes to the very vitality of the na- 
tion. I do not say that a workingman em- 
ployed at the bench or the machine cannot 
be the father of as healthy children, both 
in body and mind, as if not so employed. 
On the contrary, I think him far more ca- 
pable in that direction than is the idle and 
effeminate consumer of other men’s works 
without labor, who has incapacitated his 
manly powers perhaps by his vices; and 
therefore the infusion of fresh blood from 
the farm and the workshop has been found 
necessary to sustain the business prosper- 
ity of the cities. But I do say that to 
wife or mother, from whom physiologists 
tell us the child must receive largely its 
mental endowments, was intended by the 





Almighty to spend her young years or ma- 
ture age in standing for many hours a day 











behind a counter, or confined in tending a 
machine. 

If the laboring woman had the ballot, 
she would be able, with the assistance of 
her husband, father, and brother, to right 
this great wrong, but being denied it, she 
becomes virtually a slave! 

Employ women if you will and must, 
but let it be at the same remunerative wag- 
es when they do the same work as men, so 
that they may at the earliest moment re- 
lease themselves from thraldom. 

The Republican party has released the 
colored man from bondage and given him 
the ballot for his protection. Why, in the 
score of years since, has not that party, by 
the same species of class legislation, saved 
the white women of the nation from dete- 
riorating its children? 

Every word of the above is true. We 
commend this statesmanlike utterance to 
the good sense of the “plain people” of 
America. H. B. B. 


=iijje~ 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, AvG. 25, 1884. 

The week of rest was brought to a close 
on Saturday, when I went down the river 
to Fishkill, where Mr. Hamilton Willcox 
had arranged a Convention, to protest 
against the action of Hamilton Fish, Jr., 
member of Assembly from that district, 
who had voted no. 

The day had been intensely warm, the 
evening was breathless, and the night con- 
sidered to be peculiarly unfortunate as an 
especially busy one. Swift's Hall, where 
the meeting was held, was so large that a 
fair audience looked small in it, but among 
those present were many of the most influ- 
ential people in the vicinity, including 
members of the Verplanck, Van Wagener, 
and other leading families. Mr. J. W. 
Spaight took the chair; Miss Julia Van 
Wagener was Secretary, and made some 
remarks; Mr. Willcox and myself also 
spoke at some length, and the usual reso- 
lution was passed. 

The journey to Fishkill had been a pleas- 
ant one, as | went direct from Milton 
in a boat, but the return was less agree- 
able. I had to cross the ferry to New- 
burg. and then to walk several blocks 
through the worst part of the town. takea 
West Shore train to Highlands, and then 
drive down the river, four miles, to Milton. 
However, I made the trip in perfect safety, 
and met with nothing but courtesy from 
the work people I encountered in my soli- 
tary walk through Newburg. . 

On Tuesday of this week, a highly suc- 
cessful meeting was held in the Methodist 
Church, in Milton, the Rev. Mr. Wixon 
presiding and the village choir adding mu- 
sic tothe entertainment. Mr. Gilbert Has- 
brouck, the member of Assembly from this 
district, who voted no, was asked to change 
his views, and warned that unless he did 
sv, he would be left at home next fall. 

Gen. Butler’s out-spoken declaration in 
favor of woman suffrage has roused much 
enthusiasm wherever I have heard it dis- 
cussed. Whatever may be said on other 
grounds of his desirability for the office, 
it is certainly a great point gained that a 
sandidate for the Presidency publicly com- 
mits himself to our cause. His canvass is 
being actively pushed in New York city, 
and it seems probable that some women 
will take a prominent part in it. 

L. D. B. 
adliinnicanceniens 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE NON-PARTISAN. 


At an executive meeting of the *Nation- 
al’ Woman Suffrage Association of Massa- 
chusetts, at 5 Park Street, last week, the 
following, offered by Mrs. H. R. Shattuck, 
was unanimously adopted : 

Whereas our honored leaders, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton and Susan B. Anthony, have advised all 
members of the National Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation to “stand by the Republican party,” and, 

_ Whereas voters alone make up political par- 
ties, and women, having no votes, can exert no 
legitimate influence through parties, and, 

Whereas woman suffragists differ widely in 
political opinion, a large number being found in 
sympathy with the Democratic, Independent and 
Prohibitory parties as weil as with the Republi- 
can ; therefore, 

Resolved, Yhat, while we respect this advice of 
our leaders as their private political opinion, we 
deem it worse than useless to “stand by the Re- 
publican” or any other “‘party’’ while we are de- 
prived ot the only means of enforcing a political 
opinion; and that we advise all suffragists to con- 
centrate their energies upon securing the ballot 
to woman, withholding all attempt at political 
influence until they possess that right which 
alone can make their influence effective. 


ee — 
NEW BRIGHTON SCHOOL ELECTION. 


NEW BRIGHTON, STATEN ISLAND, N. Y., 
AUG. 27, 1884. 
Editors Woman’s Journal; 

The district clerk went about this village 
for some days past, telling the women that 
they were not entitled to vote, and thus 
kept away many who wished to vote. 
This cost him some votes of men, and he 
failed of re-election. When the ladies who 
did attend were ready to vote, they re- 
quested Mr. Hamilton Willcox to escort 
them through the crowd to the polls, which 
were railed off from the meeting. Giving 
his arm to the oldest lady, Mrs. J. H. 
Eadie, he led the way, and the other ladies 
followedinaline. Most men readily made 
way for them, but a rough gang, who 
were trying to elect a liquor-dealer as 
school trustee, blocked the entrance to the 
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yoting space, and tried to push the new- 
comers away against the wall. Mr. Will- 
cox braced himself with a stick passed 
above the ladies’ heads to the wall, and 
thus kept his position and protected them. 
He repeatedly requested the gang not to 
crowd; but the pressure growing stronger, 
he called the attention of the police to two 
ring-leaders, who were promptly removed. 

The chairman, Justice Wm W. Corbett, 
then told the disturbers, ‘*You do not act 
like men, but like hogs,” and threatened 
them all with arrest. 

Some of them told him the women had 
no right to vote. 

He replied, ‘Their right is as good as 
yours; and every qualified woman’s vote 
will be taken here!” ‘Ihe ladies’ votes 
were then deposited without farther diffi- 
culty, Mr. Willcox acting as counsel for 
those who were challenged. 

NEW BRIGHTON. 
sect eat 


LETTER FROM MRS. HAGGART. 








INDIANAPOLIS, IND., AUG. 22, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The proclamation of Mrs. Livermore to 
the women of the country, urging them to 
“stand by the Republican party.” is un- 
fortunate in not having a sound basis upon 
which to rest a claim for the adherence of 
all women. Mrs. Livermore expresses re- 
gret that the National Prohibition party, 
at the Pittsburg Convention, showed itself 
unequal to the situation ; and states that it 
failed to give its most powerful allies the 
recognition which was their due. 

Now, if lack of proper recognition of 
women by the Prohibition party is the 
reason why women should refuse to lend 
their political influence for the success of 
that party, will not the same reason hold 
good when applied to the Republican par- 
ty? Can any one point to a time in the 
history of the Republican party when it 
gave any adequate or proper recognition in 
anational convention to the women citizens 
of the nation? Has the Republican party 
ever in a national convention proposed to 
adopt woman suffrage as an issue, toward 
which the Pittsburg Convention has cer- 
tainly taken one faltering stride? 

Tne Prohibition party. just born, at its 
first national convention, gave a half-loaf 
to the women and a celossal loaf to the 
Prohibitionists. The Republican party, 
holding the reins of political power for 
two decades, has never ventured, in any 
national convention, to bestow a single 
crumb of recognition upon the women cit- 
izens of the government; therefore, ac- 
cording to Mrs. L.'s logic, the women 
must “stand by the Republican party”! 

Furthermore, Grover Cleveland, the 
nominee of the Democratic party for 
the chief magistracy of the nation, is 
“charged” with the gravest and most hein- 
ous sins against women; and the surest 
way to keep him out of the White House 
is for the women to *‘stand by the Repub- 
licean party.” Some of us are self-re- 
specting enough to wait for signs of being 
wanted before making any undue ex- 
ertions to *‘stand by the Republican par- 
ty.” It is best for people not to in- 
vite themselves to accept hospitalities 
that have never been extended. Besides, 
the temper of the Republican party has 
been shown to be such that it would place 
about as much reliance upon a ‘stand by” 
of women without ballots, as upon an 
army carrying guns with blank cartridges. 
That party has made a record upon this 
matter which cannot be questioned. It 
has demonstrated that the votes of a little 
patch of wool-growers in one State are of 
infinite value in its estimation when com- 
pared with the political influence of a 
whole nation of disfranchised women. 

The Republican party through several 
presidential campaigns has given evidence 
that it considered itself abundantly able, 
without the political influence of women, 
to take its accustomed place in the admin- 
istration of affairs at the head of the gov- 
ernment, and no more humiliating confes- 
sion of its corruption and inability to tri- 
umph over indecency can be made than aa 
attempt to rally to its support a disfran- 
chised. and by it, an utterly ignored class. 
to aid it in electing a presidential candidate 
presumably not **charged”’ with the gravest 
and most heinous sins against women. 

The main reasons given by Mrs. Liver- 
more why women should ‘‘stand by the 
Republican party,” when followed to their 
logical conclusions, place women a thou- 
sandfold nearer the Prohibition than the 
Republican party. She says of St. John, 
what no one claims fur Blaine,—that he is 
“immacula’e.”” Surely women who have 
moral force and political influence to con- 
tribute to any political party will be 
prompted by this same moral force to cast 
their influence with that party which bas 
nominated an immaculate candidate, wheth- 
er his chances for election be great or small. 

Some one of the existing parties must be 
“born again,” or a new one germinate and 
grow into a full knowledge of equal and 
exact justice, before self-respecting women 
can ‘stand by” it in the heat of a great 
Political contest. Mary E. HAGGart. 





CLEVELAND, O., AUG. 25, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal: : 

Saturday, Aug. 16, we attended the regu- 
lar meeting of the Equal Rights Associa- 
tion, of Painesville, Ohio, and found on 
that warm afternoon a large number of la- 
dies present,—enthusiastic, energetic, and 
capable members. 

The meeting was called to order at 3 P. 
M. The President, Mrs. General Casement, 
in the chair. A report was made by the 
chairman of a committee, whereby every 
member may become individually interest- 
ed in the successful development of the 
society and in promoting the growth of 
the suffrage movement. Several plans 
were recommended denoting great care in 
preparation, and feasible. The members 
discussed each plan as presented, and took 
action. Several articles were read show- 
ing that the readers were gleaning from 
wide fields matters best adapted to their 
purpose. 

We are well-repaid for our trip, and de- 
lighted at the apparent amount accomplish- 
ed in one hour and a half. We hope the 
time is approaching when every woman 
will have such opportunities. Our efforts 
will then be crowned with success. Let 
no one say that a body of women cannot 
work together harmoniously and in a busi- 
ness-like manner. 

The Soviety was organized in November, 
1883. It now enrolls one hundred and ten 
members, proving that strong and united 
efforts are being made. 

MAry P. SPARGO. 
-~-oo- COC 
MEMORIAM. 


IN 

Mrs. Augusta Howe Bigelow, wife of 
Lambert Bigelow, died at her home, at 
Eastlake, Shrewsbury, Mass., Aug. 7th, 
aged 56 years, 8 months. 

Amid the toil and tumult of a busy and 
too often sinful world, there are lives whose 
sweetness and serenity are like refreshing 
dew upon «thirsty field; whose modesty 
and refinement are a constant charm; 
whose high sense of honor leads them to 
espouse the cause of truth and justice, in 
whatever form it may be presented; whose 
hatred of oppression and sympathy for 
the oppressed, in every part of creation’s 
scale, are equally prominent traits of char- 
acter. 

Such a life was that of the subject of this 
sketch. Beautiful in mind and in person, 
engaging in manners, true and faithful in 
all the relations of life, she won the love 
and respect of all who knew her. Sur- 
rounded by all that could make life pleas- 
ant. the mistress of a beautiful home, an 
idolized wife, beloved by a large circle of 
relatives and friends, she yet **remembered 
those in bonds as bound with them.” She 
was deeply interested in all reforms tend- 
ing to the amelioration of the race. For 
years she has been an earnest advocate of 
woman suffrage, believing it to be a power 
for good inthe redemption of her sex from 
the ills and perils which surround their 
path. From the commencement of its publi- 
cation she has been a subscriber to the 
WoOMAN’S JOURNAL. 

She had travelled extensively in this and 
foreign countries ; and many friends in dis- 
tant lands will hear with saddened hearts 
the mournful tidings of her death. 

Mrs. Bigelow was sister of Professor 
Thomas H. Howe, of Boston, the eminent 
musician; she also leaves one sister, Mrs. 
Mary Howes, of Worcester. The beautiful 
truths of spiritualism which had been her 
stay and solace in the loss of those near 
and dear to her, sustained her in the last 
trying hours, when she was called to ex- 
change the garments of earth for those of 
immortality. 

To her bereaved husband, brother, and 
sister, to those also to whom she had filled 
a sister’s place so long, the sympathy of 
all who knew the rare loveliness of her life 
and character will be extended. 


M. L. A. 
- oe — 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

‘The Harvard Annex begins its sixth suc- 
ces-ful year this fall. 

Old Orchard is favored with a daily pa- 
per, the Summer Rambler It is edited by 
Mrs. C. 8. Hamilton. 

The Lowell Morning Times opens its hos- 
pitable columns to the discussion of both 
sides of the woman suffrage question. 

Rev. Washington Gladden urges that 
the Independents should have another 
conference and demand Cleveland’s with- 
drawal. 

Charles V. Spear, of Pittsfield, has giv- 
en Oberlin College twenty-five thousand 
dollars as a nucleus for a library for the 
institution. 

The thanks of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
are due to the friends far and near who 
kindly returned to us the issue of June 21. 
We have now an abundant supply. 

The Congregationalist joins the Independ- 
ent in its criticisms and censure of separat- 
ing the private character from the public 
life of political candidates. 





Next Wednesday the annual fair of the 
New England Manufacturers and Mechan- 
ics’ Institute will be formally opened. 

Color-blindness is said to have been the 
cause of the loss of the Tallapoosa. ‘The 
captain, navigator, and mate disagreed as 
to the color of the light. 

The cry of the Conservative, ‘Keep 
women out of politics,” availeth naught, 
for behold, women are already there. 
—Florence Adkinson, in the Indianapolis 
Sentinel. 


The black ex-Queen of Assab, Turin’s 
royal guest, refused the aid of doctors 
during a recent indisposition on the ground 
that it was against African court etiquette 
for white hands to touch her. 

Montreal is crowded with scientists who 
are in attendance at this fifty-third annual 
meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Many American 
scientists are also in attendance, and the 
occasion is one of great interest. 

The bottom thing in a republic is equal- 
ity. All citizens are equal at the ballot- 
box. All are equal before the law. All 
are equal, or should be, in respect to the 
opportunities, privileges, and duties of 
citizenship.— Boston Herald. 


The Golden Rule receives many reasons 
for, and some objections to, woman suf- 
frage. But the letters lose much of their 
force and value by the fact that only 
initials are signed to the articles. and so 
the weight of the personality of the writers 
is lost. 

The sixteenth annual report of the Na- 
tional Woman Suffrage Association is at 
hand. Itis a large pamphlet of 70 pag- 
es, and contains besides the report of the 
meeting, the speeches of members of the 
association before the Senate and House 
committees, and the report of both bodies: 
also the names of the officers of the socie- 
ty, the receipts and expenses for the last 
three years, and plans of work. 


Goods intended for the woman's depart- 
ment of the New England Institute Fair 
must be at fair building before September 
3rd. All articles forwarded by New York & 
Boston Despatch Express Company will be 
returned free. Any women interested in 
poultry raising who desire to exhibit fine 
fowls can enter them. No charge for space. 
Address communications and packages, 
Woman's Department, Institute Fair, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


The wife of a St. Louis grain speculator 
left Long Branch for Saratoga the other 
day, preceded by twenty-one trunks con- 
taining her wardrobe. She is said to have 
ninety-three complete costumes, with par- 
asols and foot-gear to match. She some- 
times made four or five changes a day, 
and left Long Branch when she had reach- 
ed the bottom of her last trunk and had 
no fresh costume to display. Her dia- 
monds were in keeping with the splendor 
of her dresses. She probably has all the 
rights she wants. 


The **Mountain View Democratic Club,” 
of California, have adopted the following 
extraordinary resolutions, worthy of the 
pen of Petroleum V. Nasby :— 

Whereas by some abnormai condition of the 
human race, strange hallucinations huve seized 
upon a small though sacred portion of the weak- 
er vessels, who seem restless under the ordina- 
tions of the Supreme Ruler of tne universe, who 
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JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Are offering to Retail Buyers 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


-IN— 


Wiltons, at 


Royal Velvets, at 


Tapestries, at 
3-Plys, at 


Ex. Superfines, at 


- $200 
1 25 


- = % 
- = 100 
- % 


STRAW MATTINGS 


OF ALL KINDS, 





John & James Dobson, 


525 & 527 Washington Street. 
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EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


THIS WAIST is universally acknowledged to be one of the best of 
the strictly hygienic Dress Reform garments. 
and children, and when properly fitted to the form, takes the weight of 
the outer clothing from the hips, doing away with skirt-supporters of 
all kinds, and distributing the strain over the shoulders. 

By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the ‘‘drag’’ from the shoulders, of which so many complain 
who wear other Dress Reform garments. 

This waist takes the 
is so arranged that the bands of the outer skirte do not lay over one 
although fittin 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommendation and en- 
dorsement of all our leading physicians. 

Made for ladies only, both plain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive 


PRICE.—Plain, $1 75. 


In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dress 
Sold by Agents and 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


It is adapted for ladies 


lace of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 


the form closely, leave every nerve, vein, 


Trimmed, $2 SO. 


jes’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, postage 


Address, 





PROVIDENT 
LIFE & TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated 3d Mo. 22d, 1865. 





Assets Ist Mo. Ist, 1884..........0006- esevceccccococse eccccces Secccccces $8,281,060 44 

Li@DIlities ..........ceceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee donenseneresecrescesoccenaces+ oeee 6,374,197 56 

Surplus, Including Capital..... Seccscvcccocccocsose seeeccoccccccocctore $1,906,862 88 
1" WOMEN INSURED SAME RATES AS MEN. 


HOAG, HOLWAY & OO., Gen’l Agents, 


119 DEVONSHIRE STREET, ° a - 


BOSTON. 











New | NEW BOOK! | Crazy 
Stitehes | (vc £0!" inte: | Patchwork 


inch block and over 100 NEW sTITCHES. Price 25 cts. 
NEW BOOK OF STAMPING PATTERNS, sam- 
ples of 60 alphabets, 500 designs for fancy work and 
instructions for stamping that will not rub. 25 cts. 
Both books by mail 40 cts. 

T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass, 


H. L. HASTINCS, 
BOOKS, 








wisely imposed penalties for the transgiessions in 
the Garden of Eden. Theretore, be it 
Resolved, ‘That we, as citizens and Democrats, 


modestly and gracefully wear the queenly robes 
and serenely reign over home and fireside, evolv- 
ing and inculcating the kindly ties ot the family 
circle, cultivating and cherishing affection’s ten- 
drils—that we so much love to have around us 
twine—for them our knighthood is sacredly main- 
tained. 

Resolved, That for those female beauties who 
would divest themselves of the queenly hahili- 
ments of the nursery, court’:and don the sterner 
garb,and go forth to revel in the turbulent whirl- 
pool of politics, to assert their manhood, we have 
the most solemn and profound sympathy that 
we have no language to express. 


Of the 14,000 persons who form the civ- 
third are women. 


reau of engraving and printing, and in the 
treasurer’s office, while the war and navy 
departments have almost none. It was 
for a long time thought that woman was 
not fit for service in the State department, 
which is supposed to be the receptacle for 
secret matter of great importance, but this 
feeling has now worn away, and about a 
dozen women are employed in that depart- 
ment. As far as known, the foundations 
of government are not shaken. In the 
postoftice department the services of wom- 
en are specially prized, and their intelli- 
gence and expertness in the dead letter of- 
fice in deciphering and forwarding the 
work of stupid and ignorant writers leads 


bars her from service in the Capitol, 
where all the employés are and must be 
under the direct influence of the congress- 
men. It is the rule among female clerks 
that “few die, none resign,” and those 
who drop out, do so for matrimonial rea- 
sons. 





have the most sacred regard for women who | 





il service army in Washington, almost a | 
‘They are in most of the | 
departments, and predominate in the bu- | 


the officials to say that without women the | 
department could hardly be carried on. | 
‘The fact that woman has no vote is what | 


REFORM 


47 - CORNHILL - 47 
SAMUEL BARNARD, 


Office 1}¢ Rowe’s Wharf, Boston. 


Agent for the management of Estates, Collection of 
Rents, Dividends, Coupons, etc, Investment Securi- 
ties bought or sold on commission. 15 years experi- 
ence. 

References :—George M. Barnard, 61 State Street; 
Edward P. Bond, Manager Boston Safe Deposit and 
Trust Co. ; Josiah Wheelwright, Treasurer Central and 
Rowe’s Wharves 


DRESS | 4. T- Foac, 


5 Hamilton Place, 








Boston, Mass. 





BUSINESS NOTES. 

We call attention to the advertisement 
of the Boston School of Elocution. Afrer 
an experience of ten years in teaching, Mr. 
Fobes opens this school to instruct persons 
desiring to become teachers, according to 
a thorough system of his own, which will 
ensure ability and success. Send for a 
circular, or seek a personal interview. 

‘The Oread” of Mt. Carroll Seminary, at 
Mt. Carroll, Ill., has information how stu- 
dents of limited means can gain a collegi- 
ate or musical education. This seminary 
has the highest endorsements, which we 
can furnish. Send for a copy of the Stu- 
dent's Journal. 

We are glad to refer to the ‘Hillside 
Home School,” at Oxford, Me., advertised 
in our columns. From personal knowl- 
edge we endorse its advantages, and add 
that prudent parents will find this a charm- 
ing place for pupils especially requiring 
protection with careful instruction. 

Read the advertisement of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music. 





FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


Wine wiLD CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1. Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO. 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


2838 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Teaor Coflee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
— steak, 20 —. All —_ luxuries and delicacies 
° e@ geason, coo to order, at very reasonable - 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. , 











GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Chamber Covers. Nursery 
Sheetings, Syringes, Bands, Door Mats, 
Foot Balls, ete. 


BOYS’ HEAVY AND LIGHT COATS, 


Garden Hose and Hose Reels. 


Misses’ and Children’s Circulars, Hot Water 
Bottles, Gossamer Garments, of all kinds, 


Ladies’ Garments made to order in a 
all goods warranted, at hited 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 
RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s, 


A PRIZ 





Send six cents ter postage and 
receive free, a costly box of 
8 goods which will help all, of 


either sex, to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 
utely sure. At once address TRUE & Co., Augusta, Me, 


) 





tin , &c., 80 
—s 1 WI) not rut. 
35 erns for Kensington, Arrasene and 
“ Ribbon Embroidery, Boquets Sprigs. Fig- 
ures for its, Vines, Outlines 
4c. Box Poaupie — pale and 
Our New je Book, showing nearly 
500 ofour choicest designs and 60 Alpha- 
bets, including The h 
Way and the 










for Embrotdet 
New Outfit, F 
instructions for 
stamping on Felt, 
Satin. Plush, &c 
n 
Patt 


. $3.00, 


ee, 
tionse. Ow 
of roses, daisies, golden rod, figures, outlines, 
&c.. worth singly 85. . With this outfit you can start 
business and ¢ enouch in one month to buy our $20 outfit. 
T. E PARKER, Lynn, Mass, 
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HARK! THE FALL, AND LIST! THE RIVER! 


BY ROBIN WOOD. 





Hark! the fall, and list! the river! 

Shall we weary, ever, ever, 

Of the music of its falling 

Down from rock to rock, and calling— 
Other waters, still to follow— 

Where ’tis deep, and where 'tis shallow? 


Hark! the fall, and list! the river! 
Shall we cease to wonder, ever— 
At the mossy banks beside it, 

At the great high bluffs that hide it, 
At the fish that swiftly glide 
*Neath the shaded banks to hide? 


Bright flashing fall—ewift gliding river, 
Oft I’ve been with you, and never 

Can I forget the charm that clings 

About your banks in sunny springs; 
When singing birds, and budding flowers, 
Suony days, and sultry hours, 

All keep calling, ever, ever, 

Come, and rest, beside the river. 


Through busy cares within the town 

I hear the water rushing down— 

I hear the rustling ot the breeze— 
The creak and moan of swaying trees. 
I see the driftwood gathered high, 
The trailing vines across it Jie: 

Would I were there to cast a fly 

In that dark pool, that just before 

The driftwood lies, like castle door— 
’Tis there the bright-red, spotted trout 
Comes swiftly gliding, in and out, 
Like gleams of light, then darts up stream. 
Alas! I see them, but in dream. 


Hark! the fall, and list! the river! 

I hear them calling, ever, ever, 

“Come far away from out the town, 

Lay your pen and pencil down, 

Come, while away atime with me; 

My gurgling song shall restful be, 

To tired ears, and hearts, and hands; 

Come, rest beside my rhifting sands. 

Here the fresh, sweet air of heaven 

Shall act upon thy soul like leaven, 

And all the little rills shall play 

A tuneful melody, so gay, 

*T will drive all earthly care away, 

And through thy veins the blood shall course 

With new-found vigor, new-found force.” 

Inter-Ocean. 

eS ee -— —— 


FAITHFUL. 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


A long, bare ward in the hospital ; 
A dying girl in the narrow bed; 

A nurse, whore footsteps lightly fall, 
Soothing softly that restless head. 


Slain by the man she learned to love— 
Beaten, murdered, flung away— 

None beheld it but God above 
And she who bore it. And there she lay. 


‘A little drink of water, dear?”’ 
Slowly the white lips gasp and sip. 

“Let me turn you over so you can bear, 
While I let the ice on your temple drip.” 


A look of terror disturbs her face ; 
Firm and silent those pale lips close; 
A stranger stands in the nurse’s place; 
“Tell us who hurt you, for no one knows,” 


A glitter of joy is in her eye; 
Faintly she whispers, ‘‘Nobody did.” 
And one tear christens the loving lie 
From the heart in that wounded bosom bid. 


“Nobody did it!”’ she says again; 

“Nobody hurt me!” Her eyes grow dim; 
But in that spasm of mortal pain 

She says to herself: “I’ve saved you, Jim!” 


Day by day, as the end draws near, 
To gentle question or stern demand, 
Only that one response they hear, 
Though she lift to heaven ber wasted hand. 


“Nobody hurt me!”’ They see her die, 
The same word atill on her latest breath; 
With a tranquil smile she tells her lie, 
And glad goes down to the gates of death. 


Beaten, murdered, but faithful still, 
Loving above all wrong and woe, 

If she has gone to a world of ill, 
Where, O saint, shall we others go? 


Even, I think, that evil man 
Has hope of a better life in him 

When she s0 loved him her last words ran: 
“Nobody hurt me! I’ve saved you, Jim!” 





A OONSPIOUOUS OPPORTUNITY. 


‘Why don’t I get married ?” 

‘*T wonder if there is any process of law 
or condition of etbies that can protect me 
from that question?” and Miss Margaret 
Winthrop turned sharply round and looked 
at her brother-in-law as if for a reply. 

Dr. Ainslee looked up from his paper 
with an expression that evinced a certain 
enjoyment of the chase, rather than a sym- 
pathy with the pursued, and answered: 

“Yes, there is one means of escape.” 

‘*And that is to get married, [’suppose.” 

“Exactly.” 

Miss Winthrop was not soothed by the 
suggestion. She regarded it as an unwhole- 
some state of civilization in which a woman 
with a handsome income and a natural bias 
toward contentment could not pursue her 
own course without being headed off at 
every turn with that imbecile inquiry. 
Among her friends she was spoken of as 
eccentric, « woman who unfortunately had 
ideas, and possessing inestimable advan- 
tages, had signally failed to make any use 
of them. This failure was all the more con- 
spicuous from the fact that in her first sea- 
son she had promised much. She had al- 
lowed brilliant opportunities to slip 
through her fingers one by one, until she 
had brought the reproach of spinsterhood 
upon a family that within the memory of 
man had married its daughters young and 
well, and for anything the world knew to 
the contrary, happily. She was twenty- 
eight, to-day. 

This was the view taken of the situation 
by her friends. Miss Winthrop regarded 





it from a different point of observation. 
She knew many things that the world 
could not know concerning the alleged fe- 
licity of various members of her family, 
past and present, who had married early 
and “well.” Then there was the inevita- 
ble entail of care and suffering. Why any 
sane wom:n should fly precipitately into 
the consequences of marriage when she 
had the benelit of other people's experience 
asa warning. was something Miss Win- 
throp had never understood and did not 
seek to explain. She had a horror of being 
called an “old maid,” though the immuni- 
ties of spinsterhood were at times alluring. 
Of course she intended to marry at some 
time, but why be in haste? Did not every 
married woman of her acquaintance admit 
that courtship was the most delightful part 
of all? 
She that loves and runs away, 
Will live to love another day, 

was Miss Winthrop’s motto; that marriage 
was, like death, a thing to be deferred as 
long as possible and accepted finally as a 
heroic remedy for something worse, was 
her philosophy. Being twenty-eight to- 
day, she felt that the time had come for 
heroic measures. She did not look a day 
over twenty. Her hair was the same soft 
tint of brown that it had always been; her 
cheek had a firmness of contour and a deli- 
cate blush upon it that might have belong- 
ed to a girl of seventeen ; the beauty which 
had made her conspicuous as a debutante 
gave no signs of approaching deteriora- 
tion, but what did all this amount to when 
everybody knew she was twenty-eight, 
and attested with exasperating indelicacy 
that she was “remarkably well preserved.” 

She could not possibly put it off much 
longer, and yet she felt a certain shrinking 
from her destiny—as the hand of a suicide 
might recoil from its instrument—as she 
began to review mentally the opportuni- 
ties remaining to her. 

‘*Money is no object,” she exclaimed, at 
last. “I want freedom, and the only con- 
dition compatible with perfect freedom is 
widowhood. Unfortunately we can’t be 
born widows, and the odds against being 
left a widow without incumbrance are in- 
tinity to one. If there was only some way 
of making a woman a widow by an act of 
Congress or a decree of court! It’s shock- 
ing to think of the risks a woman must 
run to attain that seventh heaven of inde- 
pendence. I believe I will advertise for a 
consumptive, and agree to nurse him ten- 
derly through the remnant of his existence 
if he will obligate himself to die within a 
given time. 

Mrs. Ainslee. her sister, and her senior 
by two years, turned toward her the face 
of shocked and outraged wifehood. 

But Mrs. Ainslee, to the indiscretion of 
marrying young, had added the folly of 
spoiling her husband, and Miss Winthrop 
expected this silent protest from her. 

“If you want something of that sort,” 
said the doctor, laying aside his paper, ‘‘it 
is not worth while to advertise. I have a 
patient on hand that will exactly fill the 
bill.” 

**Tell me about him,’ 
sudden enthusiasm. 

“*He is not a consumptive,” continued 
the doctor. ‘He iseven a more hopeless 
case than that. He may die at any mo- 
ment; he can’t possibly live longer than a 
féw months, and is as sorely in need of 
competent nursing as any poor devil I ever 
saw. He has no friends here, though he 

yas born and raised in this place. I tried 
to get him into the hospital, but it is crowd- 
ed, and there has been so much sickness 
this season that [ could not get a nurse for 
him, though I’ve been looking for one ever 
since he came. He was a classmate of 
mine at college. but he went away, and I 
have not seen him since he graduated un- 
til I was called to attend him several days 
ago. He was a splendid fellow then, but 
he is a total wreck now. The worst of it 
is that the fellow doesn’t want to get well. 
I don’t know what has happened to him 
since he left here, but whatever it is, it has 
crushed him utterly. He seems to have 
money enough for everything he wants; 
the only trouble is, he can’t get a nurse 
for love or money.” 

The doctor had forgotten what started 
his recital; he was thinking only of this 
friend, wondering what could have sub- 
dued a jovial and naturally buoyant fellow 
so completely, when he was suddenly call- 
ed to order by Miss Winthrop. 

**You are positively certain that he can- 
not recover ?” she asked. 

‘In the natural course of events he can- 
not. He might be restored by a miracle.” 

“And can only live a few months at 
best?” 

“T should say five or six months at 
most.” 

‘*This,” said Miss Winthrop, with per- 
fect gravity, ‘‘is the one opportunity of a 
life-time. It would be like flying in the 
face of Providence not to accept it.” 

“It looks rather pointed,” replied the 
doctor. ‘It does not often happen that a 
woman, while indulging a whim, can at 
the same time do an act that may be count- 


. 


she said, with 





ed unto her for righteousness.” 


“If I were to talk like that I should ex- 
pect something to happen to me,” said 
Mrs. Ainslee, shocked at her sister, and 
surprised by this unusually flippant behav- 
ior on the part of her husband. 

Perhaps out of regard for Mrs. Ainslee’s 
abnormally sensitive sympathy, the discus- 
sion rested here, but the subject was not 
forgotten. Miss Winthrop pondered it in 
secret, and ultimately evolved a purpose. 

John Hemingway had been crushed by 
no catastrophe. He had simply been uni- 
formly unlucky. A series of unprofitable 
speculations, each inconsiderable in itself, 
had melted his once ample fortune to a 
meagre income barely sufficient for his 
needs. ‘The strenuous effort to retrieve it in 
a Climate unsuited to him had sapped his 
vitality and sent him back, broken in health 
and spirit, to die within sight of his ances- 
tral roof, but not beneath its shelter. His 
parents were dead, the other members of 
his family had gone away ; the only famil- 
iar face he had seen since his return was 
that of ‘Tom Ainslee, his college friend. 
He was quartered in hired lodgings, and 
they were as bleak and dismal as such 
places generally are. In the room where 
he lay, there was a faded Brussels carpet. 
an arm chair out at elbows, a haireloth 
sofa, a bed, and some other essential arti- 
cles in keeping with those already men- 
tioned. The room was hot, and the street 
below was noisy. He lay there listlessly, 
looking at the stunted maples, with leaves 
all covered with dust, whose tops just 
reached the open window by his bed, 
yearning for one breath of pure, fresh air, 
one hour of perfect quiet. But there would 
never be anything else but this until it was 
all over; he would never leave this room 
until he left the world. He turned weari- 
ly away from the window and covered his 
eyes with his hand. 

There was a knock at the door, and he 
responded feebly “Come in.” It was too 
early for the doctor; it might be his land- 
lady, who sometimes came in to see if he 
needed any thing, and to give him his med- 
icine. He heard the rustle of drapery, and 
smeiled a faint, sweet odor. He lifted his 
hand from his eyes and beheld a vision. A 
fair, slender woman, clad in soft: white 
mull, that seemed to make the room sever- 
al degrees cooler, was standing by the bed. 
She wore a bunch of heliotrope in her belt, 
whose fragrance seemed like a_ blessed 
breath from that far-away nook he had 
been longing for only a moment before; 
from under the fluffy, feathery poke bon- 
net fell a slightly curling fringe of bright 
brown hair, and a pair of large violet eyes 
beamed on him with a sweet compassion. 

He was an unpromising subject truly ; 
his face was sharp and sallow, and a beard 
about a week old added much to its hag- 
gardness. He must be very tall, for he 
seemed to stretch away from her indefi- 
nitely, as she stood there at the bed’s head, 
and he was thin to emaciation. 

“This is Mr. Hemingway,” 
last. 

‘It was once,” he answered, wearily. 

“IT am Miss Margaret Winthrop,” she 
continued. “Iam Dr. Ainslee’s sister-in- 
law. I believe you are his patient?" 

“Yes; Tom and [ are old friends, and I 
remember your father very well. Won't 
you be seated ?” he asked, suddenly remem- 
bering his position as host. 

She drew up the shabby arm-chair and 
sat down by the bed. It was not so easy 
to begin as she had imagined. 

‘*He will take me for « lunatic or an as- 
sassin with designs upon imaginary 
wealth,” she thought, as she sat there re- 
volving her cold-blooded scheme and wish- 
ing she had deliberated upon it more fully 
before taking this step. But it was too 
late to go back now. What plausible ex- 
cuse could she give for having come there 
unattended? He would tell Tom, of 
course, that she had been there. Tom 
would tell Annie, who would look unut- 
terable things and lecture her for a week. 
He had evidently suffered much; he was 
lying there so miserable and helpless; it 
seemed that she had never appreciated the 
inhumanity of the whole proceeding until 
now. But she was a woman of resolution. 
She had satisfied herself that the arrange- 
ment would be one of mutual advantage. 
The only question in her mind was how to 
begin. 

“It was very kind and thoughtful of you 
to come,” he said, breaking the somewhat 
protracted silence. 

“Thoughtful, but not kind, perhaps,” 
she replied, with nice discrimination. 
“Tom was telling us to-day how uncom- 
fortable you were here, and how ill. I 
understood from him that you did not have 
proper attention and—that—you-—could 
not get well, and I came with a purpose.” 


He looked up gratefully, and she could 
not have felt more guilty or contemptible 
if she had stabbed him with a knife and 
received in return his dying benediction. 
But she had the courage of desperation 
and she kept on. She told him her plan, 
which was, briefly, to marry him and at- 
tend him carefully for the trifling remnant 
of his existence, in return for which he 


she said, at 
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was to bestow upon her the inestimable 
privileges of widowhood. 

It was not so bluntly stated, of course, 
and was accompanied by many whys aud 
wherefores intended to modify to some 
extent what she considered the fiendish 
conception and the indelicate execution of 
the plot. 

It was of no consequence whatever to 
Hemingway that she desired his demise; 
was even figuring upon it at that moment 
with pleasurable anticipation of a time 
when it would have cast about her a man- 
tle of unimpeachable dignity and perma- 
nent security from social persecutions. 
She was sitting there, like a section of 
paradise, fitted into that dingy chair, illu- 
minating the whole room and filling it 
with the exquisite odor of heliotrope. ‘To 
such a presence a man may forgive much. 
There was but one thought in his mind af- 
ter he was assured that it was not an illu- 
sion which had come to torture him with 
malicious contrast. 

‘Her friends would certainly object.” 

She assured him with strict veracity that 
it was her own affair entirely and -rested 
with themselves. 

When it all came out, Annie was shocked 
beyond any thing. She had always known 
that Meg would do something disgraceful, 
but she was not prepared for this. ‘lo de- 
liberately propose to a man, and then cool- 
ly sit down with the eves of the whole 
community upon her and wait for him to 
die—it was too much. 

The doctor was secretly in sympathy 
with what he called the mutual benefit as- 
sociation, and the result of all this was an 
immediate and quiet wedding, at which 
the groom did not wear the “regulation 
black.” 

Any unpleasant gossip that might have 
followed the event was neatly averted by a 
story industriously circulated by Tom 
Ainslee to the effect that Hemingway was 
really an old lover of ‘*Meg’s,” and some 
mysterious hints of a romantic story in 
the background that he could tell if he felt 
disposed. 

A week later, when Ainslee came for his 
usual afternoon visit to the invalid, Meg 
called him aside and hesitatingly inquired 
whether he thought it would hurt the pa- 
tient to be moved. 

“Uim-m-m, no, I don’t think it would 
hurt him to be moved; in fact, I am sure 
it would not; but I would suggest that 
you are in danger of defeating your own 
purpose. If you nurse him too well, you 
know, he might recover, and that, under 
the circumstances, would fall little short 
of disaster.” 

**Don't be brutal, Tom, she said. ‘This 
place is ineffably dismal, and he may as 
well be comfortable for the little time that 
is left.” 

She took a cottage in the suburbs near 
the river, with plenty of space around it 
and windows that looked out upon an ex- 
panse of shining water and far blue rims 
of hills. It was June; about the verandas 
and windows hung a mass of climbing 
roses that filled the place with fragrance, 
and into the airy front room, with its wide 
windows and its distant glimpses of river 
and green hills beyond, went the invalid’s 
bed. 

All day long the fresh breeze from the 
river, laden with the odor of roses, parted 
the fleecy drapery of the windows and 
blew softly upon his face. Everywhere 
reigned the delicious quiet his tortured 
nerves had needed above all things; the 
grateful absence of the sound of wheels 
and other urbane noises that had fretted 
his soul with their din—the only echo of 
these that reached him now was the daily 
pilgrimage of ‘Tom Ainslee’s buggy. Near 
him, all day long, sat ‘Meg’ in her soft 
white dress and her flowers, with the soft 
light on her brown hair, and a softer light 
in her great violet eyes; surroundings 
which certainly invited an interest in ter- 
restrial thing:, and, as the weeks passed 
by, John Hemingway, a man of honor and 
sensitive conscience—began to be troubled 
with a misgiving—a misgiving that after 
all he was not going to fulfil his part of 
the contract. He felt that for the first 
time in his life he was about to go square- 
ly back on an obligation. He had entered 
into a deliberate contract to die within a 
given time, and what amends could he 
make for his ungenerous recovery? It 
would be but a poor return for her assidu- 
ous attention and tender ministrations. 
She could not have been more sweetly care- 
ful of his comfort if she had ‘‘loved witha 
love that was more than love,” in return 
for which he was about to inflict upon her 
a permanent and unmitigated disappoint- 
ment. In vain he assured himself that 
had he even dreamed of a possible recov- 
ery he would never have allowed her to 
take sucha risk. ‘This could not possibly 
alleviate her disappointment or excuse 
his perfidy. 

He was thinking of these things one day 
as he lay with face turned inward looking 
at Meg, whose eyes had wandered from 
the book in her hand to the hills beyond 
the river. She brought them back pres- 








ently and they rested for a moment on the 
fuce among the pillows. The disfiguring 
beard had been removed, and the face was 
certainly fuller than when she had first 
seen it. She supplied an imaginary 
roundness of contour, and decided that 
nothing but health was needed to make him 
a very handsome man. 

“John, your face is certainly getting 
fuller; suppose, after all, you should get 
well?” 

This sentence, inspired by a tender in- 
terest, had somehow a heartless ring when 
uttered. 

“It would certainly be an ungrateful re- 
turn for all your kindness, but I am afraid 
Iam getting better,” he said, apologetical- 
ly. ‘In fact, Tom intimated, to-day, that 
I might recover.” 

Meg also had a misgiving. She had 
thought a good deal about the possibility 
of his recovery, and wondered whether it 
would make much difference to him. 
Whether John Hemingway. restored to 
health and no longer in need of nursing, 
might not wish himself a single man 
again; whether there might not be in all 
the lands he had traversed some one he 
would have preferred to her if he could 
have had his choice and known that he was 
going to live; and there was nothing reas- 
suring in his remark that he was ‘afraid 
he was getting better.” 

Don't you want to get well. John?" she 
asked, sadly, trying to sean his face in the 
deepening twilight. 

“Tt is not the thing to do under the cir- 
cumstances,” he answered, plaintively. Af- 
ter a moment's silence he reached down for 
the hand that was resting on his counter- 
pane, and asked, tremulously : 

‘Would you be—very much disappoint- 
ed if I should get well?” 

In an instant she was kneeling by the 
bed, with her arms around him, her moist 
lashes brushing his face. 

“Jack,” she said, “if you don’t get well 
I'll be the wretchedest widow that ever 
sobbed above the wreck of bliss.” 

**Though a man were dead yet shall he 
live’ at such solicitation,” said John, as his 
arms closed about her with a pressure that 
argued ret urning vitality. They were not 
the arms of a man lying at death's door,in- 
different to the possibilities of the world 
behind him.—Selected. 
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Editors Woman's Journal : 

The other afternoon, the lady I was a 
workin’ for—I am a workin’ woman, and 
have made my livin’ for the past twenty 
years a makin’ and puttin’ down carpets— 
brought in a pile of old papers and throwed 
‘em down for me to put under her bed- 
room carpet. She didn’t stay to watch me 
do it, so I didn’t go to work in as big a hur- 
ry as I might hev, though I don’t pretend 
to be no eye-servant, neither. I took up 
some 0’ them papers and fell to readin’ “em. 
I suppose if U'd ha’ been a man and a 
plumber, I shouldn't think nothin’ about 
if, but the papers was some on ‘em JOUR- 
NALS 0’ yourn, an’ set me thinking at a 
great rate. 

I s’pose it warn’t quite rite to take that 
woman's time to read in, but I guess it 
didn’t amount to much, for I worked as 
much as ten minutes after time that night. 
My thinkin’ didn’t lose her much time 
nuther, for I got so mighty mad over it 
one way and another, that that carpet went 
down in a hurry, I cantell you. I should 
like to set out some 0° them thorts for your 
benefit. Ithink I should feel easier. I 
don’t s*pose I can put ‘em in very good or- 
der, or hitch “em together in any shape, 
but perhaps they may count for somethin’. 
That Petroleum Nasby and Josh Billin’s 
that I read about sometimes, don’t seem to 
have much style to their ‘ritin’, but yit they 
git red, an’ that fact kind of encourages 
me. 

I should like to know what is the matter 
with women. that they hev got to hev all 
them lawyers an’ doctors an’ parsons a 
tellin’ ’em what their duties is. Have they 
got demented all of asudden, an’ when did 
the men git so awful far ahead onus? As 
far as my pussonal ’sperience goes, the 
women-folks has hed to lay down the law 
for the men-folks, or things would all ha’ 
been at sixes and sevens. I wa’n’t bro’t up 
to go to the men-folks to tell me what I 
ought an’ ought not todo. As long as my 
mother lived she generally showed us all 
the way to go, father an’ the boys, as well 
as us girls. An’ since then. when I've 
found myself in tight places, I’ve got the 
most light by goin’ off by myself and sit- 
tin’ down and facin’ my trouble an’ my cir- 
cumstances, an’ letten’ the men pretty es- 
sentially alone. 

And what's all this talk about what 
woman’s fitted for, an’ what she aint? As 
far as my experience goes, she’s pretty 
well adapted for anythin’ the other sex 
don’t care about undertakin’, and that’s 
pretty much anythin* from nussin’ a baby 
to buildin’ a house, accordin’ to circum- 
stances, providin’ there ain't any theoriz- 
in’ goin’ on. ‘They’ve always been well 
adapted to gettin’ the livin’ in our family, 
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and nobody ever complained that doin’ 
that thing made any of us unfeminine or 
coarse, tho’ the work thet hed the most 
money in it for me was what might be 
called men’s work. What under the sun 
do them doctors and parsins and lawyers 
know about healthy, honest, earnest, ca- 
pable women? As a rule, them ain’t the 
kind o’ women who run after the profes- 
sional men. When I hear a man a goin’ 
on a tellin’ what helpless, inefficient things 
women are, I generally think he has been 
unfortunit in his mother and -sisters, or 
needed to have somebody tell him what 
his duty was in the marriage relation. As 
to the suffrage business, I can’t seem to 
bristle as I ought over thet, just because I 
am so sure thet it is right for everybody 
that knows .enough—man or woman—to 
hey it, and because I feel so sure thet it 
will come to woman sometime. It will 
come just as sartin as next Christmas, when 
the women yit ready to take it. It wont 
make men and women all over, neither; it 
will be surprisin® to see how littie differ- 
ence it will make in heaps o’ matters that 
lots 0° breath has been spent over. Men 
and women ain't just alike, and for the 
land’s sake who would have ‘em? But if 
—take ‘em by an large—one lot ain’t as 
good as th’ other, I'm mistaken. ‘There’s 
mighty poor specimens of both kinds. But 
because some men are better than some 
women, it’s decidedly presumin’ in the eg- 
otistical things to think they are head an’ 
shoulders above the whole. ‘There's pre- 
cious few men on the face of this earth for 
whom women couldn’t be found to euchre 
them out of their eye-teeth, poor things. 
Sojourner ‘Truth was right when she made 
out that man was the weaker vessel. 

Iam sorry, Mrs. Editor, thet I can’t get 
up quite the same amount of faith in the 
effect of suffrage on the temperance ques- 
tion. ‘There’s plenty of poor women who 
will go for it, without a doubt, and With 
reason enough. But when one sees in a 
prohibition town the trafile carried on 
right under the noses of the authorities by 
women whose tricks can’t be found out, 
it’s discouragin’. One woman here keeps 
her husband just to vote the rum ticket 
and do the goin’ to jail; she keeps the busi- 
ness goin’ whether he’s on or off. ‘Talkin’ 
of votin’. it seems to ine this year that the 
women ought to feel thankful that they 
are out of it! Iam sure if 1 was a man I 
would be most willin’ to hide myself in 
petticoats on ‘lection day. It looks now 
us though there was no way for voters to 
go free of either the slough or the quag- 
mire. The question is, what kind of moral 
‘bliquity will be least dangerous to the 
country? It’s to be hoped the suffragists 
won't look too much to their own particu- 
lar interests and not enough to the general 
good, and git bit as they did when they 
hoped great things from last year’s gov- 
enor. 

Mad as I was while readin’ those papers, 
I hed to laugh right out when I come to 
some chapters on woman’s cloes, an’ phisi- 
eal education, and cooking. Thinks I, 
*Ain’t there nothin’ right about her, any- 
how?’ Strange how things hev gone on 
so long as they hav! I was awful grate- 
ful for all the considerateness expressed 
for her in some of them chapters; but, I 
tell you. women ain't obliged to be so 
dreadfully bound and oppressed by their 
cloes if they ain’t a mind to, and they 
needn't wear bloomers nor make guys of 
themselves neither. They can’t keep to 
skirts and be able to jump off railroad 
trains and sich, but there’s lots o° them 
things the men would be jast as well if 
they couldn’t do. Men generally have 
work-cloes and go-to-meetin’ suits. Must 
women wear bloomers to dances, because 
they are convenient to climb ladders in— 
and sometimes they hev to climb ladders. 
Seems as though folks did all their sense 
up in a napkin, when they went to talking 
about wimmin. 

It’s a pity to make out that it’s a forlorn 
thing fora woman to have to cook and 
keep house. She ain't obliged to grind 
herself down to the level of her pots an’ 
pans because she knows how things are 
goin’ on in her house and kitchen. It does 
seem as if, by the way folks talk, the home 
would go to rack and ruin in the elevation 
of the sex; but again I say, there ain't no 
need on’t. Men and women are all drawn 
together, an’ made happy or unhappy by 
their dinin’-room tables and _ sittin’-room 
fires, an’ I say, let’s look out for them, an’ 
not get in too much co-operation neither. 
It don’t speak well for the intelleck of 
those people who think a woman can’t com- 
pass more’n one objeck in life. The Lord 
knows I’m quite ready to embrace every- 
thing to make life easy thet can be done 
without sacrifices. 

There, Mrs. Editor, I've done. My mind 
is freed. I won't trouble you any more. 
Good-night. Yours truly, 

JERUSHA SPRIGGINS. 
non one 

The death is announced at Weimar, in 
her ninetieth year, of a lady who had for 
seventy years been in the service of the 
Goethe family. She had been in personal 








! 
| attendance upon the poet for the last twen- 


ty-five years of his life and up to the time 
of his death. She was buried in the fami- 
ly vault where Goethe rests. 
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A WORD FROM THE PULPIT. 


It was our fortune recently to listen toa 
sermon by a certain Congregational min- 
ister on the oft discussed subject of 
“Home.” After the usual commonplaces, 
the preacher, who is a man of considera- 
ble originality, entered boldly upon the 
subject of woman suffrage. Of course, we 
‘*pricked up our ears,” and thus gained a 
minister's view of the reform. 

He said he found nothing in moral or so- 
cial philosophy, or in the Seriptures—lis- 
ten to this, ye misinterpreters of Paul— 
which taught that woman should not be 
politically equal with man. He preferred 
to trust the question of voting to her judg- 
ment rather than to man’s unassisted 
choice He believed women shonld stand 
on the same footing as men in respect to 
wages, and should have equal pay for 
equal service. But he hoped no public 
employment would cause women to neg- 
lect their homes. He quoted the case of 
a woman who earned a large sum of mon- 
ey,—two or three thousand dollars in one 
year, by canvassing. After her return, he 
visited her home ‘True to her womanly 
love of the beautiful, she had expended a 
large share of her earnings in the adorn- 
ment of her house. He spoke of the taste- 
fully furnished rooms she had prepared 
for her little sons. But ‘*thow could these,” 
he suid, ‘*compensate them for the loss of 
a mother’s care?’ He would honor all 
women who engage in employments out- 
side their homes from necessity, — for 
bread or education,—but would condemn 
those who neglect their families merely to 
obtain pretty and fashionable dress and 
furnishings. He strongly urged econ- 
omy in our style of living. After express- 
ing his opinion that woman's influence in 
politics would be on the side of morality, 
he closed his sermon with a plea for po- 
liteness at home. 

Now this minister, speaking of necessity 
from a conservative standpoint. gave a 
good view of woman's rights and duties, 
yet he was in a degree mistaken, and prob- 
ably conveyed a wrong idea of the subject 
to many of his hearers, He did not see 
the other side of the shield. He did not 
remember that the married women who 
have been noted in public affairs have, 
with very few exceptions, been excellent 
housekeepers, wives, and mothers. Is it 
not reasonable to suppose that the execu- 
tive ability which carries the fortunate 
possessor to outside success will also be 
useful in the home, and when stimulated 
by hearty love, is there any doubt that 
it will be available? It is the head, 
more than the hands, that makes tidy 
rooms, appetizing dinners, and all the good 
things of housekeeping, not to mention 
those great duties of the wife and mother, 
which, performed by ignorant women, 
can be only blunders or barbarisms. ‘l'en- 
nyson says: 

“Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of 
Cathay.” 

Better for us, then, is one educated 
mother than hundreds of unskilled wom- 
en, rocking cradles. 

This preacher also ignored the fact: that 
a large proportion of the women of this 
State have neither husbands nor children 
aud no direct interest in any home. Now, 
as the gates of public life are being open- 
ed to their sex, these women are earning 
their own livelihood and doing their prop- 
er work in the world instead of being mere- 
ly cumberers on the hearthstones of oth- 
ers. ‘Thus the question of superfluous 
women will by and by settle itself. 

After all this preaching about home, who 
says anything for the women? Is not the 
idea generally proclaimed that the women 
are for the homes, the homes for the hus- 
bands and sons, and all for the glory of 
the nation? Few indeed are the preachers 
who manifest any special anxiety in re- 
gard to the comfort and elevation of these 
home makers. 

* Before being a wife or a mother, a wom- 
an is a human being, and neither motherly 
nor wifely destination can over-balance or 
replace the human; but must become its 
means, not its end. As above the poet, 
the painter, or the hero, so above the 
mother, does the human being rise trium- 


phant.” M. E. 8. C. 
Burlington, Mass. 
- - a —— 
HUMOROUS. 


The easiest way to mark table linen: 
Leave a baby and blackberry pie alone at 
the table for three minutes. 


The demand for napkin rings mide of 
wood grown at Walter Scott's home, Ab- 
botsford, is proving a great drain on the 
forests of Maine. 


“If there is anything I love, it’s roast 
goose,”’ remarked Fenderson, as he passed 
up his plate for a second helping. ‘It does 
you credit,” said Fogg; “there's nothing 
so beautiful as affection amongst the mem- 
bers of a family.” 





Said a lady to the famous actor, Garrick, 


“I wish you were taller.” ‘*Madam,” re- 
plied the wit, ‘show happy I should be to 


stand higher in your estimation! 

A lady having accidentally broken her 
smelling bottle, her husband, who was very 
petulant, said to her, ‘I declare. my dear, 
everything tnat belongs to you is more or 
less broken.” ‘*True,” replied the lady, 
“for even you are a little cracked !” 

The Boston Journal did not quite do jus- 
tice to the facts in its report of the proces- 
sion at the laying of the corner-stone of the 
new Episcopal Church at Concord, Mass. 
The anthem or chant began with the Latin 
words, ** Lwtatus sum,” | was glad; but the 
Journal quoted it, “Lactatussum,” I was 
milked.—Congregutionalist. 

A passenger who arrived at Castle Gar- 
den a few days ago on the steamship Re- 
public asked for the address of O°Donovan 
Rossa. After he had departed it was ob- 
served that he had left in the Garden a 
brass-bound pine box. ‘This box was re- 
garded with much curiosity and respect, 
and an inspector of the Bureau of Combus- 
tibles was sent for after three days of sus- 
pense. He soaked the mysterious box in 
water and then opened it very cautiously. 
It contained a white woolen blanket, a 
German Testament, two scrubbing brush- 
es, two potatoes, and « crust of rye bread. 
The inspector was not injured. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


OUR ICE-CREAM, 


BY JIMMY 


After that trouble with Aunt Eliza—the 
time she staid up on the roof and was 
rained on—I had no misfortunes for near- 
ly a week. Aunt Eliza went home as soon 
as she was well dried, and father said that 
he was glad she was gone, for she talked 
so much all the time that he couldn't hear 
himself think, though I don't believe he 
ever did hear himself think. I tried it once. 
I sat down where it was real still, and 
thought just as regular and steady as I 
could; but I couldn't hear the least sound. 
I suppose our brains are so well oiled that 
they don’t creak at all when we use them. 
However, Mr. ‘Travers told me of a boy he 
knew when he was a boy. His name was 
Ananias G. Smith, and he would run round 
all day without any hat on, and his hair 
was very short. and the sun kept beating 
on his head all day, and gradually his 
brains dried so that whenever he tried to 
think, they would rattle and creak like a 
wheelbarrow wheel when it hasn't any 
grease on it Of course his parents felt 
dreadfully, for he couldn’t go to school 
without disturbing everybody as soon as 
he began to think about his lessons, and 
he couldn't stay home and think without 
keeping the baby awake. 

As I was saying, there was pretty near- 
ly a whole week that [kept out of trouble; 
but it didn’t last. Boys are born to fly up- 
ward like the sparks that trouble, and yes- 
terday I was “up to mischief again,” as 
Sue said, though I never had the least idea 
of doing any mischief. How should an 
innocent boy, who might easily have been 
an orphan had things happened in that 
way, know all about cooking and chemis- 
try and such, I should like to know? 

It was really Sue’s fault. Nothing would 
do but she must give a party, and of course 
she must have ice-cream. Now the ice- 
cream that our cake-shop man makes isn’t 
good enough for her, so she got father to 
buy an ice-cream freezer, and said she 
would make the ice-cream herself. [ was 
to help her, and she sent me to the store 
to order some salt. [asked her what she 
wanted of salt. and she said that you 
couldn't freeze ice-creani without plenty 
of salt, and that it was almost as necessary 
as ice. 

I went to the store and ordered the salt. 
and then had a game or two of ball with 
the boys, and didn’t get home till late in 
the afternoon. ‘There was Sue freezing 
the ice-cream, and suffering dreadfully, so 
she said. Shehad to go and dress right 
away, and told me to keep turning the ice- 


BROWN. 


cream freezer till it froze, and don’t run off 


and leave me to do everything again, you 


good-for-nothing boy, | wonder how you | 


san do it. 

I turned that freezer for ever so long, 
but nothing would freeze; so I made up 
my mind that it wanted more salt. I didn’t 


two girls said, “Oh my!’’ and held their 
handkerchiefs over their faces, and turned 
just as pale. And then everybody else put 
their ice-cream down on the table, and said 
thank you they guessed they wouldn’t 
take any. The party was regularly spoil- 
ed, and when I tasted the ice-cream I didn't 
wonder. It was worse than the best kind 
of strong medicine. 

Sue was in a dreadful state of mind, and 
when the party had gone home—all but 
one man, who lay under the apple-tree all 
night and groaned like he was dying, only 
we thought it was cats—she made me tell 
her all about the salt and the golden syr- 
up. She wouldn't believe that I had tried 
to do my best, and didn’t mean any harm. 
Father took her part, and said I ought to 
eat some of the ice-cream, since I made it; 
but I said ['d rather go up stairs with him. 
So I went. 

Some of these days people will begin to 
understand that they are just wasting and 
throwing away a boy who always tries to 
do his best, and perhaps they'll be sorry 
when it is too late.—Harper’s Youny Peo- 
ple. 








A Harry Tuovent.—Diamond Dyes are so 
perfect and so beautiful that it is a pleasure to 
u-etbem. Equally good for dark or light culors. 
10c. at druggists. Wells, Richardson & Co., 
Burlington, Vt. Sample Card, 32 colors, and 
book of directions for 2-cent stamp. 
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Your system is now more susceptible to the 
benefits of a reliable medicine than at any other 
season. Take Hood's Sursaparilla. 
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we BEST THING KNOWN Fe 
WASHING““BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, «and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers, BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 














MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD 


Cases that would not yield to treat- 
ment in some of the best Hospitals in the 
United States, and have yielded in the 
Free Hospital of seventy beds, supported 
by the MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD CO., 
Boston. The patients were treated by 
the same physicians that treated them 
before they came to us, being a few of 
many cases. Send to your Druggist for 
Pamphlet. 


Mrs. V. came to us from ene of the hospitals in 
Boston, where she had been treated, as her physician 
writes, “with little apparent result for chronic cys- 
titis, gastritis, and peritonitis. The tendency in her 
system is to chronic inflammation, in which the ali- 
mentary canal and urinary organs are involved. She 
has constant trouble in retaining food; nausea and 
vomiting are frequent symptoms, and she is confined 
to her bed.” 

At the end of the first month she had been able to 
take but one teaspoonful of Liquid Food daily, but 
still had gained much in strength, and was able to sit 
up in bed and crochet two and three hours nearly 
every day; could take and retain many nourishing 
foods and liquids, third month taking three table- 
spoonfuls of Liquid Food daily ; bowels in much bet- 
ter condition; seldom has nausea; crochets a great 
deal; has done several shaw!s. Fourth month, has 
walked with assistance, the first time in six months. 
Fifth month, has been up and down stairs. Weighed 
for the first time; weight, 110. Has been to drive 
several times; is able to cat and retain a good, hearty 
meal; very seldom has an attack of nausea; crochets 
four and five hours without fatigue, and will leave the 
hospital within the next two weeks. 

Miss H. came to us from ove of the hospitals of Bos- 
ton, suffering from organic disease of the heart, so 
weak as to be unable to sit up in bed, and finding it 
almost impossible to breathe if lying down. The first 
month she gained two pounds. In December had a 
violent attack of inflammatory rheumatism. ‘Third 
month has improved very much, walks about and 
takes great interest in everything in and about the 
ward. 

Mrs. M. came to us from one of our city hospitals, 
where she had been treated many months for pulmo- 
nary consumption. Had several hemorrhages, Dur- 
ing the last ten years had been treated by some of the 
leading physicians of Boston and its vicinity. In the 
last year had taken a great deal of chloral. 

She commenced taking Liquid Food by drops, not 
being able to retain food of any other kind upon her 
stomach. At the thirteenth day was able to take four 





want to disturb anybody, so I quietly | 


went into the kitchen and got the salt-cel- 


lar, and emptied it into the ice-cream. It | 


began to freeze right away; but I tasted 
it, and it was awfully salt, so [ got the jug 
of golden syrup and poured about a pint 
into the ice-cream, and when it was done 
it was a beautiful straw-color. 

But there was an awful scene when the 
party tried to eat that ice-cream. She 
handed it round, and said to everybody, 
“This is my ice-cream, and you must be 
sure to like it.” The first one she gave it 
to was Dr. Porter. He is dreadfully fond 
of ice-cream, and he smiled such a big 
smile, and said he was sure it was delight- 
ful, and took a whole spoonful. Then he 


jumped up as if something had bit him, 


and went out of the door in two jumps. 
and we didn’t see him again. Then three 
more men tasted their ice-cream, and 





dessert-spooufuls Liquid Food, but was still too weak 
to stand. In four weeks is taking four tablespoonfuls 
daily, and is able to stand and walk; weighs eighty- 
two pounds. Fifth week, sits up, and knits several 
hours, if not forbidden. Sixth week, sews, still gain- 
ing; asks permission to go out and spend un afternoon 
with a friend; weighs cighty-cight pounds. Left after 
being with us three months, weighing ninety pounds, 
and we learned that she is living by herself, requiring 
no attendance. 

Miss ‘I’. is quite a singular case, being one of six sis- 
ters, all afflicted in the same way, losing the use of 
their limbs gradually up to the age of seven or eight 
years of nge, and after that having little control over 
them. ‘Two sisters died. The brothers are not afflict- 
ed. This sister has had these symptoms increasing 
upon her since her eighth year. Is now twenty-seven, 
and for the last year has not been able to walk with- 
out two assistants. She,euffers no pain. The sisters 
have all had the best medical advice that money could 
procure. But in no case has the disease yielded to 
treatment. 

The second week of her being in our hospital she 
says her stomach is relieved of a faintness she has 
always had. She is taking four tablespoonfuls of 
Liquid Food daily. Fourth week, she is able to walk 
about the ward, up and down stairs alone. Eighth 
week, color improved, eyes bright and clear, much 
more cheerful, gaining in health and flesh. Eleventh 
week, has gained eight pounds in weight. Able to 
stand alone on the scales to be weighed. Walks up 
and down stairs daily alone to the carsiage to take 
her drive; is cheerful, and takes great interest in 
everything about her; sews, reads, and makes many 
little fancy articles for friends, and is gaining daily. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


MARY L. SWAIN, M. D. 


Office and Residence : 


474 Columbus Avenue, 
Cor. West Newton Street. 
Office Hours: 10 A. M.to1 P. M. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 





SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


Kingston Women’s Medical College, 


(In affiliation with Qucen’s University,) 
KINGSTON, ONTARIO, 

Sir R. J. CARTWRIGHT, Chairman of Board; M. 
LAVELL, President of Faculty. Twelve depart- 
ments, with highly competent professor to each, in- 
cluding lady graduate in Chair of Anatomy. 

Graduated three ladies at April Convocation. Col- 
lege opens Oct, 2d next, with first, second, third and 
fourth yeur classes. Atinual Calendar may be had 
from A. P. KNIGIIT, Registrar. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es. 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck hae re-opened her “Retreat” at South 
Weymouth,where In\alids wishing to spend the sum- 
mer months can be accommodated with home com. 
forte with or without medical treatment. 

Ladies’ Abdominal! Supporters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
and Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &c., can be 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circulars. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; ending May 25th, 
1885. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 











Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D, Dean, 


128 Second Avenuc, New York. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens ite 5th regular annual course of instruction on 
Wednesday, Oct. 8, and closes second Wednesday of 
May for Examinations. The college is regular in every 
respect, and graded. Only Medical College in New 
England for women as well as men. 

Matriculation, $5 00; Lectures, $85 00: Graduation, 
$30 00. All three years, paid at first, #225, including 
graduation. Send for catalogue. 

A. H. WILSON, M. D., Kegistrar, 
504 East Broadway, South Boston 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 

The lectures of che year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a prelimiuary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University Schoo! of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 








Boston, Mase 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the tirst Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully «qual to con- 


queue colleges. 
f. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
. OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will open on Thurs- 
day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23, 1885. At bree 
years graded cours? of instruction is given during 

Vinter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, quizzes, 
and practical work in the well equipped Physiological, 
Pathological, Chemical and Pharmaceutical Labora- 
tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s, 
Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. For further information address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 
N. College Ave. and 2ist Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. Thirty minutes from Broad Street station, 
Philadelphia. ull College Courses—Classieal, 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Preparatory School, 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. “Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus. 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept.) 9th, 
1884, Apply — to ensure admission. For cata- 











logue and culars, address EDWAKD H. 
7 ee +» President, Swarthmore, Delaware 
7 





BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. 
HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 
Extensive courses of study. Full corpe of instrue- 


tors. Fine buildings and grounds. Desirable neigh- 
borhood. Opens October 1, 1883. For circulars and 
full particul aa the wat ‘ 





, e ~ i 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D. 
Weat Bridgewater, Mass. 





NEW YORK 
MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 
FOR WOMEN. 


No. 213 West 54th Street, New York City. 

The regular Winter Session (Twenty-second year) 
will Octob 2, 1884, and continue 
twenty-four weeks. Daily clinics will be held in the 
College, and the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining 
give special advantages for practical studies unsur- 
passed by any other school. In addition the large daily 
clinics at the OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL and the 
WARD'S ISLAND HOMCOPATHIC HOSPITAL 
(weekly) are open for all students. For further par- 
ticulars and circular, address 


Mrs. MARY A. BRINKMAN, M. D., Sec’y, 








219 West 23d St., New York City. 
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THE SILK CULTURE QUESTION. 
CANTON, MO., AUG. 25, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

It seems to be the purpose of some news- 
papers and some people to discourage the 
revival of this industry. This may be 
wholesome treatment for individual enthu- 
siasts, but it would be as reasonable to cry 
down any other kind of woman's work. 

Few women can make a success of dairy- 
ing, or poultry raising, or bee-keeping, or 
millinery, without years of experience. If 
one is so situated as to feed silk-worms 
comfortably to all parties, and is not too 
fastidious to handle them, silk culture is 
as profitable as wool or cotton raising at 
the present time. With a book of direc- 
tions, and enough of the simple conven- 
iences of a cocoonery, one person can care 
for a great many worms. 

Up to this time most people who have 
‘“‘embarked in silk culture” have properly 
begun with a few worms as an experiment, 
and have worked with them as industrious- 
ly as a hen with one chicken. At the end of 
the season they rush into print, or other 
public condemnation of the whole business. 

The Women’s Silk Culture Association, 
of Phiiadelphia, has probably been the 
most besieged philanthropic association 
that ever undertook to benefit the human 
race. Heaven forbid that any disappointed 
amateur should find fault with instructions 
and silk culture literature sent gratuitously 
by those ladies! Let me give the experi- 
ence of a few of my neighbors; probably 
they will be average cases. 

Mrs. Brown, a lady weighing 200 pounds, 
who “does her own work,” started three 
years ago with a thousand worms, taking 
intelligent care of them, and handling 
them as she would kittens. Her cocoons 
and eggs were so good that, if she hadn't 
burnt up half of them in ‘“*smothering,” 
she might have tried for the Clothier prize. 
So the ladies of the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion wrote her a complimentary letter, in 
which they inclosed a knot of her own 
reeled silk; all of which was printed in the 
local paper, and fired the local ambition to 
go and do likewise and more too. As Mrs. 
B. was going East, she let a neighbor take 
her eggs for the second summer, to be paid 
in kind on her return. The neighbor, a 
nice, pretty girl, did not inform herself, 
nor study the habits of the worms, but let 
them go ahead. About spinning time she 
wrote me a tearful note saying the worms 
were just taking the house. 

This trial resulted in stained walls, many 
tears, much labor, anda barrel of cocoons, 
which are now at the mercy of moths in 
the garret. The eggs laid on all qualities 
of paper. The young lady is out of pocket, 
and her sweet temper in sucha susceptible 
state that she gets angry at the mention of 
the ‘*nastvy worms.” 

Mrs. Wright, another lady, who had 
failed at the creamery business and at keep- 
ing boarding-house, entered upon silk-cul- 
ture with the most sanguine hopes, al- 
though she ‘‘always did hate worms, and 
snakes, and such things. I wouldn’t touch 
them for anything less than money.” She 
fed them when she could not help it, and 
let the rain beat on them when she forgot 
all about them. So her fortune isn't made. 

Nancy, a colored woman, was ‘just 
shoor goin’ to make right smart money,” 
besides getting the prize offered to colored 
silk culturists. But the worms had to fast 
while she was away at her washing, and 
“that ornery boy ‘om used ’em for fish 
bait.” ; 

These, and similar failures to ‘‘realize” 
anything. caused a great deal of disappoint- 
ment and grumbling, so that this summer, 
Mrs. Brown. who had returned, declared 
that she ‘*would show people what it is to 
raise silk, and doit as it ought to be done.” 
She laid hold with her own hands, and 
built up racks and stagings in her little 
smoke-house. picked her own leaves, and 
sat down before enough thousands of 
worms to have filled the barn. There she 
worked and worried for seven weeks in 
the heat, feeding those devouring worms 
‘just what they wouldeat up clean” (a bad 
rule for man or beast). Consequently, the 
worms were so insufficiently nourished 
and socrowded that many died, and the fit- 
test spun inferior silk. Not a woman who 
has tried it would repeat the experience, 
if she should never again see enough silk 
to make a crazy quilt. And still, there is no 
good reason why silk raising should not 
succeed here, or anywhere in the United 
States. C. C. RANSTEAD. 
———__e-9-e— 

BE IMPARTIAL. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The friends of equal suffrage rejoice in 
the prosperity and influence of the Wom- 
AN’S JOURNAL. We welcome it to our 
homes, as the organ of our movement, and 
put it into the hands of our sons and daugh- 
ters for their instruction in moral, social, 
and political righteousness. We want its 
trumpet to utter ‘ta certain sound” on ques- 
tions of social welfare and national policy. 
When it sees a sin let it hit the sin, the 
harder the better. Let it spare neither 
friend nor foe who is in the wrong. 





I think we also have a right to expect 
that it will weigh the merits and demerits 
of causes and candidates in a just balance, 
and that the emphasis of praise or blame 
shall be rightly placed. The advocates of 
woman suffrage owe few debts of grati- 
tude to political parties. The attitude of 
the leading parties towards our movement 
has been uniformly evasive. not to say 
hypocritical. We may receive unwilling 
recognition in their platforms, but their 
pledges are forgotten in moments of execu- 
tive recommendation or legislative action. 
As equal suffragists we owe them nothing 
but justice. If we are more or less than 
just to either of them, we are so not as ad- 
vocates of woman suffrage, but as parti- 
sans of another stripe. 

There is a manifest desire to enlist the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL on the side of Mr. 
Blaine in the pending political contest. The 
contents of your last two issues seem to 
indicate that. The editor of the Buffalo 
Evening Telegraph, dissatisfied apparently 
with his limited home-field of operations, 
seems ambitious to influence the tone of 
your JOURNAL. He is restive under the 
criticisms to which his sweeping charges 
against Gov. Cleveland have been subject- 
ed, and he would gladly have the endorse- 
ment of the pure-minded advocates of 
woman suffrage. He poses in your columns 
as a defender of the home, of chastity, and 
good morals. With much that he says, no 
one can find fault. But I think he has no 
right to ask us to accept his dictum as to 
Gov. Cleveland’s character, until he shall 
acquit himself of all suspicion of partisan- 
ship in his action. He seems anxious to 
convince woman suffragists that Gov. 
Cleveland is unfit for the Presidency; but 
he has, as yet, given no evidence that his 
motives are higher or purer than those of 
the other working politicians who scatter 
these scandals broadcast over the country, 
with the expectation that many pure and 
true men of those whom they term ‘*dudes” 
and *‘pharisees”’ will be influenced by them 
to reject Gov. Cleveland and to support 
Mr. Blaine. He insists on the importance 
of purity in “the first gentleman in the 
land.” I imagine we all agree in that. But 
he has nothing to say of the importance of 
honesty in “the first gentleman in the 
land.” Some of us think that a President 
should be honest, as well as pure; and we 
do not see that the alleged or admitted im- 
purity of one candidate renders it incum- 
bent upon us to support an opposing candi- 
date, who, however clean may be his do- 
mestic record, stands charged before the 
people of offences involving his honor and 
official integrity. Some of us, if we are 
forced to choose between the two, may pre- 
fer him whose only answer to the charges 
brought against him is ‘Tell the truth,” to 
him who is not anxious to have the truth 
told about his past record, so far as we can 
discover. ‘The words of the Buffalo editor 
may have more weight with us, when he 
shall have proved his fidelity as a guardian 
of public and private morals by dealing as 
thoroughly and sincerely with the charges 
brought against the Republican candidate 
as he professes to have dealt with the 
Cleveland scandal. But, if his enlistment 
in ‘*the cause of purity” forbids him to de- 
vote any of his time to the cause of official 
honesty, then, doubtless, the WoMAN’s 


“JOURNAL will see that both causes shall 


have a fair representation in its columns. 
In your issue of Aug. 16, **H. B. B.” af- 
firms that ‘tthe substance of the Indepen- 
dent movement is a change in the ruling 
elements of the nation, and the core of 
the new régime is the solid South.” This 
seems a paraphrase of the partisan charge 
that he who does not support the regu- 
lar Republican ticket strikes hands with 
the ‘dangerous element” in American poli- 
ties. ‘I'rue, it takes the form of anti- 
Blaine,” he says. But what is meant is the 
restoration of the Democratic oligarchy of 
ante-bellum days. When the Independent 
voter says that he stands for honesty and 
integrity in politics, as opposed to ring- 
rule, self-seeking, and bad government in 
general, he expects to be denounced by par- 
tisan Republicans as a ‘“‘disguised Demo- 
erat,” a ‘“tmasked Free-TIrader,” and a 
‘*British sympathizer ;”’ or to be sneered at 
as a “dude,” a “‘pharisee,” a ‘*tenderfoot,” 
or ‘tan unsophisticated minister.” But I 
think he has a right to look for a fairer 
consideration of his possible motives, pur- 
poses, and intelligence, from an editorial 
advocate of a movement which owes about 
all it has gained politically to independent 
action as opposing the settled policy of the 
great political parties of the nation. Surely 
it should be possible for an intelligent Re- 
publican woman suffragist to conceive of 
the existence of honegt and fairly able men 
who are neither Democrats nor Free-Trad- 
ers, neither fools nor pharisees; yet who 
cannot conscientiously vote for Mr. Blaine. 
I submit that some of us are entitled (at 
the very least) to be suspected of honesty, 
and that, perhaps, we may be believed 
when we say that we are ‘‘truly loyal” to 
the government; that we are not in love 
with ‘‘the solid South ;” that high tariff or 
free trade is not for us the pressing issue 








of the hour; and that we oppose the candi- 
date of the Republican party because we 
heartily believe in Republican principles. 
The Boston Journal cannot admit this, of 
course; but the WOMAN’s JOURNAL ought 
to be able to do so. 

I think, too, that the friends of woman 
suffrage should not treat with contempt or 
indifference the Prohibition party, or its 
candidates. It is easy to criticise its atti- 
tude towards our cause; but, after all is 
said that can be of adverse criticism, what 
other party, with equal interests at stake, 
has ever conceded so much to us? [ do 
not believe in all the measures or methods 
of that party, but lam obliged to them for 
their assertion of the right of women to the 
suffrage, and also for nominating candi- 
dates whom one can vote for without loss 
of self-respect,—men who are generally ac- 
knowledged to be honest and pure. Advo- 
sates of woman suffrage may refuse to 
vote the Prohibition ticket for reasons valid 
and sufficient to themselves; but I can see 
no good reasons why we, as advocates of 
woman suffrage, should ignore that party, 
or acknowledge allegiance to either of the 
leading parties. We may justify our fail- 
ure to support the ticket of the prohibi- 
tionists with the plea that for the moment 
other issues overshadow that of equal suf- 
frage, but hardly on other grounds. 

Let the WOMAN’S JOURNAL give “a fair 
field and no favor” to those who would dis- 
cuss candidates and principles. Let it im- 
partially weigh the merits and demerits of 
each. It cannot too strongly insist upon 
personal purity in those who seek eleva- 
tion to the high places of political power 
and trust. It cannot too rigorously de- 
mand that such shall have clean hands as 
well as pure hearts, or too positively af- 
firm that ‘the who ruleth men must be just, 


ruling in the fear of God.” 
A. F. BAILEY. 


Barre, Mass., Aug. 25, 1884. 


a 
WHAT PARTY SHALL WE SUPPORT? 


Editors Woman's Journal « 

Not long ago a company of ladies invited 
their gentlemen friends to enlighten them 
upon ‘*The Politics of Yesterday, ‘To-day, 
and ‘l'o-morrow.” ‘The women wished to 
know what men had been doing all these 
years, and to have them answer the ques- 
tion: Why should the Democratic, Repub- 
lican, Independent, or another party be su- 
preme to-day? Well-known politicians of 
Boston were there, by profession lawyers, 
artists, judges, professors, editors, and di- 
vines. Each speaker was given twenty 
minutes. Lawyer A. spoke for the Demo- 
crats, Judge B. for the Republicans, the 
artist, Mr. C., for the Independents, Law- 
yer D. for the Moral Reform or Ideal party, 
its connection with the Prohibitionists, 
and woman's place in it. 

All the gentlemen were good speakers, 
and supported each his party with unques- 
tionable zeal. The ladies were to pro- 
nounce judginent. ‘The speakers will hard- 
ly call us fair in drawing our conclusions ; 
but we cannot use their glasses; we must 
look through our own. ‘The following is 
our verdict. 

‘The Federal party of 1776 did one thing; 
it rid the country of the British; then, af- 
ter a rule of tweive years, was succeeded 
by the Democratic party. They early ac- 
quired the vast territory of the United 
States, and, doing nothing for some years, 
the Whigs took the reins of government. 
But no act worth recording was done by 
them (except, perhaps, keeping the then 
worthless Democrats out for eight years). 
Then the Democrats again got possession 
and succeeded in keeping it until a major- 
ity of them attempted to divide the Union. 
The Republicans cried, Hold! and through 
them some great reformers liberated a 
race. Ever since, the party has been in 
and looking for jobs, and some vast ones, 
we are told, have been accomplished. 

The Republican and Democratic parties 
are the great ones still. But what do they 
stand for? **money” and “‘favoritism.”’ In 
the face of inequalities between man and 
woman, illiteracy, and immorality, neither 
of them have in their platforms one thing 
worth living for, or that could not be taken 
up as of secondary importance, in the plat- 
form of a great moral party. Both parties, 
knowing that education would lessen na- 
tional evils, make no national appropria- 
tions, but, on the other hand, seek to mul- 
tiply these evils by licensing the greatest 
evil which has ever been brought to man. 
With the private record of one of their can- 
didates, and the public record of the other, 
no one loses by not voting for either of 
them. It makes little difference which 
party comes out ahead, when they both go, 
or what becomes of either. 

The artist did his best, and spoke elo- 
quently for the Independents; but we 
women could not help pitying the new 
party, for we saw they hardly knew what 
to do after they had ‘‘done it.” ‘*Morals, 
not polities.” they said, and felt secure. 
A week had scarcely passed when they 
were pushed to stand upon their platform 
of “morals.” ‘Then we found that the only 
important thing in politics is ‘public’ 
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morals, or *“‘honesty in handling the public 
money.” It was not made clear to the wom- 
en judges why this party should be su- 
preme to-day, or even be the balance of 
power, and as they themselves hardly 
know why, we women are exc usable in not 
learning. 

We tried very hard to keep pace with the 
mental gymnastics of the speakers. It was 
hard work. We turned to the last one 
with hope and fear commingling. But he 
was on the right track. We saw this im- 
mediately. He spoke for the Prohibition- 
ists. ‘This party enters the field holding it- 
self sinless for any of the misdemeanors of 
the old parties. It is man’s and woman’s. 
St. John and Daniel stand at the head of a 
ticket which deals with the highest inter- 
ests of mankind. It has the stamp of the 
Creator upon it. His purposes it is fulfil- 
ling. It is the nucleus of a new party, the 
great one of the first years of the twentieth 
century. It will usher in ‘“tequal rights for 
woman” and “prohibition,” and will open 
up a reform in morals, both public and pri- 
vate, in all the States and Territories of the 
Union. Let those two great questions— 
the greatest ever before the world—take 
root in a community; establish a moral 
sense dealing with education, prevention 
of cruelty to children, the coutrol of man’s 
appetites and passions,—then “labor,” 
“tariff,” “civil service,” “finance,” and 
‘foreign relations’ will be questions re- 
ceiving attention from minds able to right 
them. Without these two reforms, men, in 
casting their ballots, are throwing empty 
buckets into empty wells, and drawing 
nothing out again. 

The ery with the Prohibitionists is un- 
questionably nothing but morals to-day. 
While this is so, give it support. When it 
comes to be otherwise, oust it. The party, 
even without a resolve for a constitutional 
amendment, is unequivocally committed to 
woman suffrage. They can help us; we 
san help them; we are of them, and they 
are powerless without us. 

Woman suffrage ought really to be as an 
organized body ushering in *‘prohibition,” 
but as it is, if prohibition is gained, wom- 
an suffrage must precede it, if only by the 
ignoble desire of its advocates to make 
woman suffrage a police officer to enforce 
the prohibition laws. If suffrage comes, 
prohibition must surely follow. 

While politicians are pulling the wires of 
the old parties, we should be swelling the 
ranks of the new, for we belong, primarily, 
to moral questions, and the Prohibition 
party leads them. Some cannot endorse 
this party. They are like the young man 
who witnessed a marriage ceremony. The 
minister asked if there was any one who 
objected to the bride being given away. 
The stranger stepped up, and said, “I ob- 
ject.” 

**Your reason?” 

**Why, I want the lady myself.” 

A homely story, but I fear it represents 
the position of many men and women who 
object to the Prohibition party to-day. 

Others stand where the President of the 
W.C.'T. U. ina small town in Maine did. 
“Oh no; the Prohibition party is not strong 
enough yet. I shall work for the Repub- 
licans.”” We must make some sacrifices in 
order to make any gain. Is the future gain 
not worth to-day’s sacrifices ? 

Or, rather than work for the old ones, 
let us cast our influence with that one 
which is alive to-day; one which on the 
face of it has something to do—the “La- 
bor” party. The condition of the laborer 
ought to appeal strongly to every honest 
heart to-day; but first there should come 
equality to women, and the abolishment of 
the liquor traffic. Let the old parties split 
into as many pieces as they will—the more 
the better—until they are so reduced that 
the best, the virtuous. in them can unite 
with the new party, and put it to the front. 

The new party must agitate every city, 
town, and village. Until it does, the moral 
and material interests of this nation are 
blighted. It needs every ballot, every 
voice. It is the duty of every woman to 
discuss it and take a decided position in re- 
gard to it. Urge husbands, sons, brothers, 
friends, to support it. Scouted at first, the 
thought will not leave them. Like the 
conscience, it will keep pricking until the 
vote for equality and morality is cast. This 
was the verdict of the women judges in the 
Boston debate. Cora Scorr Ponp. 








Cc. H. PEPPER’S 


LinoleuM 


Isthe BEST FLOOR COVERING (or Sum- 
mer Cottages, Dining and Bath-Rooms, Libraries, 
Halls, Kitchens, Offices, Schools, Churches, etc. 
It is composed of Cork and Linseed Oil, andis warmer, 
softer, and more durable than Oil Cloth, cleaner and 
cheaper than carpet. 


68 & 70 Summer Street, 
BOSTON. ‘ 
1319 & 1321 Broadway, New York. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE MEETING. 


A Mass Convention in the interest of General Re. 
form will be held under the auspices of the Fraternity 
of the White Cross, at the wr Meeting Grove, Lake 
Pleasant, Montague, Mass. (Hoosac Tunnel Route), 
Sept. 5th 6th, and 7th. The first day will be given to 
Woman's Suffrage and Kqual Rights. Mrs. Isabella 
Baccher Hooker, Mrs. Clara A. Field, Dr. Salome 
Merritt and J. Clegg Wright, the great Spiritualist 
orator from England, will be the leading speakers on 
these topics, followed by free conference. 

JOHN ORVIS, Secretary, F. W. C. 





For Sale—A good second-hand Safe, price Fifty 
Dollars. Enquire at this office. 





Elizabeth J. French M. D.—Address for July 
and August will be Winter Llarbor (Maine). 





For Your Children.—Subscribe for The Little 
Christian, the brightest and best paper for the price 
in the country. Specimens free. H. L. Hastines, 
47 Cornhill, Boston, Maes. 


Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys, 


Next (cighteenth) school-year begins September 
19, 1884. 





Plymouth, Massachusetts. 





WEST NEWTON 


ENGLISH ANO CLASS SCHOOLS. 


The 32d School Year of this Family and Day School 
for Boys and Girla will begin Sept. 17, 1884. For eat- 
alogue address NATH’L ‘T. ALLEN, West Newton, 
Mass. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL SEM- 


INARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., IIL.) tells how students with small means 
ean, by the “PECUNIARY Alb System,” gain a col- 
legiate or musical education. Send for one—FREE. 


SHO HAND. iostox 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, corner of Washington 


and Boylston Streets. A school for both sexes, 
WILLIAM H. MORIARTY, Principal. 


NEW ENCLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


MUSIC, Vocal and Instrumental and Tuning. 
ART. Drawing, Painting, Modeling and Portraiture, 
OKATORY. Literature and Languages. 
HOME, Elegan. accommodations tur 50 lady stu- 


dents. 
FALL TERM begins Sept. lith Reontiially Tllus- 
trated Calendar frer. Address E. TOURJEE, Director , 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, BOSTUN, MASS. 














BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN, 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass., 
Opens Sept. 16, 1884, For circular and full particu- 
Jars address the Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmure College, Boston University, 
aod Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 


HILLSIDE HOME SCHOOL, 
Willow Brook Farm, Oxford, Me. 


Delightfally situated in a most healthfal region. All 
the comforts avd imdulgence of home life with acad- 
emical advantages, including musie and _ painting. 
Special care given to delicate or invalid pupils, for 
whom study will be made easy, attractive and enter- 
taining. Address Miss MARY F. HOLMES, 

Oxford, Me. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. , 

A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art, 
Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museurn and scientific col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
cation. 8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 


BERKELEY SCHOOL, 
Y. M. G. A. BUILDING, 
Cor. Boylston and Berkeley Streets, 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Primary, Grammar, and High School Departments. 
Courses arranged for sp6cial students 


OPENS SEPTEMBER 22. 
Fits for College, Inst. of Technology, and Business. 
Messrs. TAYLOR, DE MERITTE and Hagar, Princi 
pals (formerly Sup'ts and heads of Departments in 
Chauncy Hall), can be seen daily from 9 to 12. Cireu- 
lars on application. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


NEWBURYPORT, MASS, 


A FEW YOUNG GIRLS will be received into the 
family of Miss Ada E. ‘Towle, on High Street, for 
home care and instruction. The place offers the ad- 
vantages of a healthful country town, accessible by 
the Boston & Maine and Eastern Railroads, one bour’s 
distance from Boston, and ten minutes’ from the sea- 
side. The best advantages in musie and _ painting. 
Special attention given to oral French. Pupils re- 
tained during the year if desired. Terms, $275 per 
annum. Address, Box 428, Newburyport, Mass. 

References, by permission.—Moses Woolson, Esq., 
Concord, N. H.; Hon. Thos. Gaffield, Boston, Mass.; 
Rev. E. E. Hale, Boston, Mass.; Hon. Isaac Morse, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Prof. Henry E. Parker, Hanover, 
N. H.; Mrs. Henry Richards, Gardiner, Me.; Miss 
Katherine P. Loring, Beverly Farms; Rt. Rev. W. W. 
Niles, Bishop of New Hampshire. 


PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE, 


The Classical Department of Chauncey 
Hali Sehool has every facility for the 
thorough preparation of its pupils for Col- 
lege. The classes are divided into small 
sections in order to give ample opportun- 
ity for individual instruction, and the 
most approved methods sre practised by 
all the teachers. 

















No candidate from Chauncy Hall has 
had a condition in ancient or modern lan- 
guages for the past five years; while sev- 
eral candidates have been fully prepared in 
more languages than are required for ad- 
mission. 


_Youug Ladies intending to have a colle- 
giate education are invited to examine the 
facilities offered at Chauncy Hall. 


Mr. M. G. Daniell, the Junior Principal. 
long and favorably known through his 
connection with the Roxbury Latin School, 
will have a careful oversight of the details 
of every part of the course. 

Mothers should especially notice the 
provisions made for children at this school. 
It is usually best to begin Latin by the 
time the child is eleven years old. 


1@~ If you DESIRE t BECOME 
TEACHER of ELOCUTION 


send for circular of Boston School of Elocu- 
tion. WALTER K. FORBES, 
149 A Tremont St.. Boston, Mass. 


Cc. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD ST. 
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